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| The Moral Warfare. 


BY WHITTIER. 

When Freedom on her natal day, 

Within her war-rocked cradle lay, 

An iron race around her stood, 

Baptized her infant brow in blood, 

And, through the storm which round her swept, 
Their constant ward and watching kept. 


Then, where quiet herds repose, 

The roar of baleful battle rose, 

And brethren of a common tongue 

The mortal strife, as tigers, sprung, 
And every gift on Freedom’s shrine 
Was man for beast, and blood for wine ! 


Our fathers to their graves have gone ; 
Their strife is past—their triumph won ; 
But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place— 

A MORAL WARFARE with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours, 

Tn conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given,— 
The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven! 





Regulations of Chauncy=Hall School, Boston. 

The following regulations of one of the best 

conducted private schools in New England, may 

furnish useful hints to teachers in framing regu- 

lations for their own schools, especially in _refer- 

ence to the good behavior of the pupils, and to the 
care of the schoolroom, furniture, etc.: 
THE PUPILS ARE REQUIRED 

To be punctual at school. 

To scrape their feet on the scraper, and to 
wipe them on every mat they may pass over on 
their way to the hall. 

To hang their hats, caps, coats, etc., etc., on 
the hooks appropriated to them respectively, by 
loops prepared for the purpose. 

To bow gracefully and respectfully on entering 
and leaving the hall, and any recitation room 
where any teacher is present. 

To take their places on entering the hall. 

To make no unnecessary noise within the walls 
of the building, at any time, night or day. 

To keep their persons, clothes, and shoes 
clean. 

To carry and bring their books for study in a 
satchel. 

To quit the neighborhood of the school ina 
quiet and orderly manner, immediately after 
dismissal. 

To bring notes for absence, dated and signed 
by persons authorized to do so, and stating the du- 





ration of the absence; also notes for tardiness, 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


| and for occasions when pupils are wanted at home 
| before the regular hour for dismission. 

| To study lessons at home, except when incon 
| venient to the family—in such cases to bring @ 
| certificate of the fact in writing. 

To present a pen by the feathered end; a knife 
by its handle ; a book right side upward to be read 
| by the penen receiving it. 
| ‘To bow on presenting or receiving anything. 
| To stand while speaking to a teacher. 

To keep all books clean, and the contents of 
| the desk neatly arranged. 

| To deposit in desks, all books (except writing 
book), slates, pencils, rulers, etc., before dis- 

| missal. 

To give notice through the school postoffice, 
of all books, slates, etc., missing. 

To pick up hats, caps, coats, pens, etc., found 
on the floor, and put them in their appropriate 
"places. 

To replace lost keys, books, etc., belonging to 
the school, and make good all denen done by 
them. 

| To write all requests on slates, and wait until 
' called. 

To close the desks and fasten them, before 
leaving the room for the day. 

To raise the hand as a request to speak across 
the hall or any recitation room. 

To show two fingers when a pen is wanted. 

To put all refuse paper, stumps of pens, etc., 


| 
| 


| in the dust box. 


To be accountable for the condition of the floor 
nearest their own seats. 





| 
| 











To fill all vacant time with ciphering, as a 
general occupation; and to give notice to the 


| teacher, before dismissal, in case of omitting the 


exercise wholly on any day. 

To be particularly vigilant when no teacher is 
in the hall. 

To promote as far as possible the happiness, 
comfort, and improvement of others. 

To follow every classmate while reading, and 
correct all errors discovered in pronounciation, 
emphasis, or inflection. 

To point the forefinger of the left hand at 
each letter or figure of the.slip or copy, while 
writing, and the feather of the pen toward the 
right shoulder. 

To keep the writing book square in front. 

To rest the body on the left arm, while spell- 
ing, and keep the eye directed toward their own 
slates. 


To sit erectly against the back of the chairs, 


during the singing lessons, and to direct their at- 
tention the instructor. 
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Young Men. | 

The idea is prevalent in some communities, 
that young men are fit neither for generals or 
statesmen, and that they must be kept in the back 
ground, until their physical strength is impaired 
by age, and their intellectual faculties become 
blunted by the weight of years. Let us look to 
the history of the past, and from the long list of 
heroes and statesmen, select some who have dis- 
tinguished themselves, and we shall find that 
they were young men when they performed those 
acts which have won for them an imperishable 
meed of fame, and placed their names high on 
the page of history. Alexander, the conqueror 
of the then whole civilized world, viz:—Greece, 
Egypt and Asia, died at 33. Bonaparte was 
crowned Emperor of France when 33 years of 
age. Pitt, the younger brother, was about 20 
years of age when, in Britain’s Parliament, he 
boldly advocated the cause of the American 
colonies, and but 22 when made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Edmund Burke at the age of 
25, was first Lord of the Treasury. Our own 
Washington was 25 when he covered the retreat 
of the British troops at Braddock’s defeat and 
was appointed to the command-in-chief of all the 
Virginia forces. Alexander 








| 














—at 25 a member of Congress—at 33 Secretary 
of the Treasury. Thomas Jefferson was but 32 


when he drafted the ever memorable Declaration || 


of Independence. 
Isaac Newton occupied the mathematical chair 
at Cambridge college, England, having by his || 
scientific discoveries rendered his name immortal. 

We might continue the list toa greater length, || 

but enough has been said already, to show that 
the idea that young men are not capable of per- || 
forming great and ennobling actions, or of taking || 
a high position in the councils of a nation, is 
chimerical and visionary. And what has been || 
said, may well serve to encourage the young to 
set up a high standard and press toward it with 
ardor, suffering nothing to discourage them from 
soaring ‘onward and upward’ in the paths of 
fame, or in the pursuits of literature and science. 

Old Paper. 





True Greatness. 

Let us thank Eleaven, too, that there are other 
standards of greatness besides vastness of territory, 
and other forms of wealth besides mineral de- 
posits and agricultural exuberance. Though 
every hill were a Potosi, though every valley, 
like that of the Nile, were rank with fatness, yet 
might a nation be poor in the most desperate 
sense; benighted in the darkness of barbarism, 
the judgment-stricken of Heaven for its sins. A 
State has its boundaries which it cannot rightfully 
transcend; but the realm of intelligence, the 
sphere of charity, the moral domain in which the 
soul can expand, are expatiate and illimitable— 
vast and boundless as the presence of the Being 
that created them. Worldly treasure is of that 


| or thieves steal; but even upon earth there are 
| mental treasures which are unapproachable by 


_ does not perish, but is redoubled with the using. 
| A State, then, is not necessarily fated to insignifi- 
“cance because its dimensions are narrow, nor 
doomed to obscurity and powerlessness because 


Hamilton at 19, | 
was a Lieutenant Colonel and aid to Washington | 


At the age of 30 years, Sir | 


nature that rust may corrupt, or the moth destroy, 


fraud, impregnable to violence, and whose value 


its numbers are few. Athens was small; yet, 
| low as were her moral aims, she lighted up the 
_ whole earth asa lamp lights up a temple—Judea 
| was small; but her prophets and teachers were 
| and will continue to be the guides of the world. 
| The narrow strip of half cultivated land that lies 
| between her eastern and western boundaries is 
_not Massachusetts ; but her noble and incorrupti- 
_ble men, her pure and exalted women, the child- 
_ren in all her schools, whose daily lessons are 
| the preludes and rehearsals of the great duties of 
life, and the prophesies of future eminence— 


| these are the State. Horace Mann. 


ay 





School Visits. 

No. 74. Another primary school of sixty- 
nine scholars. Teacher at home in the school ; 
keeps good order without any fuss; has the 
small children spell their words over, and spell 
them in concert, till they learn to spell them readi- 
y; which is a good practice. Class in Col- 
_burn’s Arithmetic large and interesting; were 
required (as scholars should be) to recite with- 
out the book, repeating the example afier the 
teacher, and then giving the solution. School 
| quite still, thought it was not the stillness of dull- 
i or terror, but order, interest, and propriety. 
| During the eight weeks school has kept, 15 or 20 
| have not been absent or tardy once, and during 
| the past week about 50 had not been absent or 
tardy once. Some complaint by the teacher that 
the parents did not visit the school. Both of 
| these schools characterized by order and life,— 
| the two most important points in a good school. 
One of the teachers remarked that she had good 
reason to believe several of her scholars had not 
whispered at all for many weeks. I saw no 
whispering or loud study, and yet the children 
seemed happy and contented; far more so than 
in schools of noise and confusion. In one school 
| noticed, the scholars did not make their manners 
before reading and spelling. 

No. 75. Visited the Intermediateand High 
school, with school committee. These schools 
|now under good regimen, doing credit to the 
teachers and the village. The boys and girls 
appear attentive to their studies, interested in 
school, respectful to teachers and visitors. At- 
tention is now paid to drawing in these schools, 
and the’ specimens of the pupils were neat, and 
well executed for beginners. In the Intermediate 
school, I noticed by the teacher’s roll, that many 
of the scholars had not been absent or tardy for 
several weeks. 

In many of our district schools, it would be an 





} 


more general exercises, especially on the maps 
and blackboard. (2) If the scholars should read 
over less ground, and be drilled more thoroughly 
on what they do read.—(3) If, in spelling, read- 
ing, and other exercises, the teacher should not 
always call on the class in course, but promiscu- 
ously, so as to secure the attention of the whele 
class. Want of attention is a great fault in most 
schools. (4) If the scholars that miss a word 
in spelling, should be required, as they are in 
some schools, to spell the word correctly (with- 
out being called upor), when it has been spelled 
by another—(5) If Committees, and Parents 
would more frequently visit the school. Teachers 
invariably speak of the good influence of such 
visits on their schools. 
; James Turts. 
Wardsboro’, December, 1849. 





Massachusetts. 

Gov. Briggs, in his late message to the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, presents the following 
veautiful picture of that state: 

« Massachusetts has an area of 7,250 square 
miles, and-within its limits there are now in opera- 
tion, more than 1,100 miles of railroads, with a 
capital of $50,000,000. We have a population 
of about 1,000,000, who are engaged in every 
branch of business and of industry,—at home and 
abroad, upon the land and upon the sea,—which 
holds out the prospect of a remunerating profit. 
The annual value of their products exceeds $100, 
000,000. Her credit is unimpaired, and, on 
*Change, at home and abroad, her bonds are 
sought. 

The value of the sthool-houses in the State, in 
1848, was $2,700,000. More than two millions 
of that sum was raised and expended within the 
12 preceding years. In 1849,there were, in our 
314 towns, 3,749 public schools, in which were 
employed 8,163 teachers, 2,416 of whom were 
males, and 5,737 were females. The amount of 
money raised for the support of public schools, 
was $830,000. Add to this the amount paid for 
tuition in the academies and private schools, and 
the whole sum expended for education during 
the year, excluding, the three colleges was $1,- 
168, 334. 

A thousand convenient and tasteful houses of 
public worship, erected by different denomina- 
tions of Christians, beautify every city, town, and 
village of the Commonwealth, and bear testi- 
mony that our people have not forgotten the God 
of their fathers. Our public charitable institu: 
tions, for the benefit of the deaf, dumb, and blind, 
the sick, insane, and the destitute, and for instruct: 
ing and reforming juvenile offenders, are the jew- 
els of the State. In our public schools, children 
of the rich and poor sit together on the same 
seat, and struggle for the prize of scholarship 
upon equal terms. Here, honest industry, pr" 
dence, and economy, are hesiershle ; idleness and 
Sissigation areproach. It may well be doubted 




















improvement: (1) If the small scholars had 
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cated, and more respected in any community on 


earth, than in Massachusetts. By our constitu- 
’ e.6 
tion and laws, all citizens are placed upon a com- 


mon level, and are entitled to the same civil and 
political rights, and all men are, or may become, 
citizens. 





Criminal abuse of Health and Wealth. 

The Boston Journal reports an admirable lec- 
ture before the Mercantile Library Association by 
the Hon. Horace Mann, the worthy successor of 
Mr. Adams in Congress.—The following extracts 
are worthy of all attention: 

«The young man walks in the midst of tempta- 
tion to appetite, the improper indulgence of which 
is in danger of proving his ruin. Health, 
longevity, and virtue depend on his resisting these 
temptations. The Providence of God is no more 
responsible, because a man, by improper indul- 
gence, becomes subject to disease, than for the 
picking ot his pockets. For a young man to 
injure his health, is to waste his patrimony and 
destroy his capacity for virtuous deeds. Should 
a man love God, he will have ten times the 
strength for the exercise of it, with a sound body. 
Not only the amount, but the quality of a man’s 
labor depends on his health. The productions of 
the poet, the man of science, or the orator, must 
be affected by health. Not only lying lips, buta 
dyspeptic stomach, is an abomination to the Lord. 
The man who neglects to control his appetite, 
is to himself what a state of barbarism is to 
society—the brutish part predominates. He is to 
himself what Nicholas is to Hungary. 

“Men buy pains, and the purveyor and market 
man bring home disease. Our pious ancestors 
used to bury the suicide where four roads met; 
yet every gentleman or lady who lays the founda- 
tion of disease with turtle soup or lobster-salad, as 
really commits suicide as if they used the rope 
or the pistol ; and were the old law revived, how 
many, who are now honored with a resting-place 
at Mount Auburn, would be found at the cross 
toads! Is it not amazing that man, invited to a 





sand temperance. 
| dinner which costs five dollars, will find less 
‘enjoyment of appetite than the laborer who dines 


tepast worthy of the gods, should stop to feed on 
garbage; or when called to partake of the 
Circean cup, should stop to guzzle with swine? 
“If young men imagine that the gratification 
of appetite is the great source of enjoyment, they 
will find this in the highest degree with industry 
The epicure, who seeks it in a 


ona shilling. If the devotee of appetite desires 
its highest gratification, he must not send for 


| Buffalo tongues, but climb a mountain or swing 


anax. Without health, there is no delicacy that 
can provoke an appetite. Whoever destroys his 
health, turns the most delicious viands into ipecac 
and aloes, The man that is physically wicked 
does not live out half his days, and he is not 
half alive while he does live. However gracious 


God may be with the heart, he never pardons 
he stomach. 








“ Let a young man pursue a course of temper 
ance, sobriety, and industry, and he may retain 
his vigor till three score years and ten, with his 
cup of enjoyment full, and depart painless! y— 
as the candle burns out in its socket, he will 
expire. 

“But look at the opposite. When a man 
suffers his appetites to control him, he turns 
his dwelling into a lazarhouse, whether he 
lives in a hovel, clothed with rags, or in the 
splended mansions and gorgeous clothing of the 
upper ten. 

“ Let every young man look on this picture 
and on that, and tell which he will choose. 
Society despises the wretch who debases himself, 
and treats him as the wild horses do their 
intractable members—get him inside of a ring, 
and with heels kick him out, to death.” 

The pursuit of wealth for the mere sake of 
wealth, and not for the opportunities it affords of 
elevating ourselves and those around us, was 
another topic upon which the speaker “ wreaked” 
the energy of his diction. “The gods of the 
world,” said he “are fast dying out, and one deity 
alone is worshiped—wealth. Were it current- 
ly reported that the river Jordan is bedded with 
gold, the church and the world would vie with 
the Jews in their strife for the Holy Land—all 
faces would be directed to Jerusalem instead of 
San Francisco, in the hope of something more 
sterling than salvation.” 

Mr. Mann disclaimed all intention of waging 
war against the accumulation of wealth. It is 
the duty of a young man to labor for a recom- 
pense. Inherited wealth is often far other than a 
blessing. When the devil clutches the father for 
hoarding, and the son for spending, he proves 
the best speculator of the three. Because he 
doubles his capital on the same investment. 





Vagrancy in New York. 

The foliowing is from the report of Mr. Mat- 
sell, the chief of police, whose vigilance and op- 
portunities for knowing, give an authoritative 
tone to his words. 

“In connection with this report, I deem it my 
duty to call the attention of your Honor to a de- 
plorable and growing evil, which exists amid this 
community, and which is spread over the princi- 
pal business part of the city. It isan evil and a 
reproach to our municipality, for which the laws 
and ordinances afford no adequate remedy. 

“T allude to the constantly increasing numbers 
of vagrant, idle and vicious children of both sexes, 
who infest our thoroughfares, hotels, docks, &c. 
Children who are growing up in ignorance and 
profligacy, only destined to a life of misery, 
shame, and crime, and ultimately to a felon’s 
doom. Their numbers are almost incredible, 
and to those whose business and habits do not 
permit them a searching scrutiny, the degrading 
and disgusting practices of these almost infants in 
the schools of vice, prostitution, and rowdyism, 














— 
would certainly be beyond belief. The offspring 
of always careless, generally intemperate and of- 
tentimes immoral and dishonest parents, they 
never see the inside of a schoolroom, and so far 
as our excellent system of public education is 
concerned (and which may be truly said to be 
the foundation stone of our free institutions), it is 
to them an entire nullity. Left, in many in- 
stances, to roam day and night wherever their 
inclination leads them, a large proportion of these 


juvenile vagrants are in the daily practice of pil- 


fering wherever opportunity offers, and begging 
where they cannot steal. In addition to which, 
the female portion of the youngest class, those 
who have seen only eight or twelve summers, 
are addicted to immoralities of the most loathsome 
description. Each year makes fearful additions 
to the ranks of these prospective recruits of infamy 
and sin, and from this corrupt and festering 
fountain, flows on a ceaseless stream to our 
lowest brothels—the Penitentiary and the State 
Prison.’’ 


@2060->- 





How the Wagon was broken, 

“ How is it John, that you bring the wagon 
home in such a broken condition ?” 

* I broke it in driving over a stump.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Back in the woods, halfa mile or so.” 

“But why did you run against a stump?— 
Could you not see to drive straight ?” 

“I did drive straight, sir, and that is the very 
reason why I drove over it. The stump was 
directly in the middle of the road.” 

“Why then did you not go round it?” 

“Because, sir, the stump had no right to the 
middle of the road, and I had a right to it.” 

“True, John, the stump ought not to have 
been there. But I wonder that you were so 
foolish as not to consider that it was there, and 
that it was stronger than your wagon.” 

‘Why, father, do you think that I am going 
always to yield my rights? NotI. I am 
determined to stand up to them, come what 
will !” 

“ But what is the use, John, of standing up for 
your rights, when you only get a greater wrong 
by so doing ?” 

“T shall stand up for them at all hazards !” 

“Well, John, all 1 have to say is this; hereaf- 
ter you must furnish your own wagons.” 

This little dialogue between John and his father 
recalls to our memory many a difficulty in which 
we have seen men involved, because they would 
not consider how things are, but how they ought 
to be. 





Be A has given a billto B, and A finds 
himself without a shilling, when the bill has but 
two daysto run. Now what has A to do under 
the circumstances ? 

Answer.—If the bill has two days to run, A 
has, of course, the same time to run also—and he 
had better run accordingly. 
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contributors for March. ‘The following song 
for a temperance dinner, to which ladies were in- 
vited, from the pen of Oxiver WENDELL 
Homes, M. D., we copy from the January 
number :— 
A health to dear woman! she bids us untwine 
From the cup it encircles, the fast-clinging vine; 
But her cheek in its crystal with pleasure will glow, 
And mirror its bloom in the bright wave below. 


A health to sweet woman! the days are no more 

When she watched for her lord till the revel was o’er, 

And smoothed the white pillow, and blushed when 
he came, 

As she pressed her cold lips on his forehead of flame. 


Alas for the loved one! too spotless and fair 

The joys of his banquet to chasten and share; 

Her eye lost its light that his goblet might shine, 
And the rose of her cheek was dissolved in his wine. 


Joy smiles in the fountain, health flows in the rills, 
As their ribbons of silver unwind from the hills; 
They breathe not the mist of the bacchanal’s dream, 
But the lilies of innocence float on their stream. 


Then a health and a welcome to woman once more! 
She brings us a passport that laughs at our door; 

It is written on crimson—its letters are pearls— 

It is countersigned Nature so, room for the Girls. 





Adventures with Alligators. 





Having encamped one evening, when travel- | 
ing in the interior, at a place called Onissaro, | 


where alligators abound, the Indians, in cleaning 
the game, left the entrails of the animals on the 
sand beach. The scent of them attracted an 
unusual number of alligatois to the spot. The 
moon shone brightly, and they were seen moving 
under the water by the waves occasioned on the 
surface. The people having retired to rest, I 
was reading under my tent, in the canoe, and 
was soon convinced that these voracious creatures 
were assembled in great numbers, from the 
strong musk smell that was given out from be- 
neath the water. Presently one came up close 
to my canoe, drawing his breath, which, in the 
stillness of the night, sounded terrific. I started 
on my couch, and wishing to get a peep at the 
creature, drew aside the little curtain, but he had 
sunk; a few minutes after, I felt the canoe mov- 
ing; thinking that one of the alligators had got 
into it 1 grasped a cutlass which was near me, 
and seeing my curtain move, I was just about to 
give a violent blow, when the though flashed 
across my mind, Perhaps it is one of the people; 
I therefore asked, “Who is there?’ “John,” 
was the answer. “ What do you want?” “I 
see,’ said he, “that there are ‘juhuru caimanu’ 
(that is, many alligators) around you, and am 
come to take care of you.’? Most thankful was I 
for not having struck the blow: and after recov- 
ering myself a little, I tried to persuade the In 
dian to go and lie down in his hammock, which 
he had slung high under some trees, but he posi- 
tively refused. He sat down on a bench before 
the tent, with a spear between his legs, and there 


Gopey is particularly fortunate in his list of | he remained till break of day. After the excite- 


ment was over, I fell sound asleep, and when I 
|| awoke, found the Indian still sitting there. 
| Alligators abound in the Upper Essequibo, and 
more especially in the creeks. 1 have seen as 
many as ten, at one time, basking themselves in 
the sun, and swimming on the water like logs of 
wood. ‘They are afraid of men, and quite harm- 
less, provided they are left unmolested; but when 
| bereaved of their young, they are very ferocious. 
Erie, who accompanied me, told me that there he 
| lost one of his people. 

The Indians, in order to see the fish, more 
distinctly in the dark waters of the creeks, are ac- 
_customed to climb on the trees which line their 
_ banks, from which they shoot them when passing 
by. One of his people, when drawing the bow, 
| slipped off the branch, and fell into the water, 
when an alligator bit off his leg. He bled to 
‘death in a few minutes. 
| At another place, higher up the river, Erie 
called my attention to an amusing incident which 
occurred to one of his people. Falling off the 
tree in the manner just described, he fell upon an 
alligator’s back. The Indian no sooner perceived 
what had happened, and felt that the creature was 
moving under him, than he placed himself in a 
| riding position, and clapped his hands round the 
alligator’s body. He was now dragged through 
the water across the creek, where the creature 
| climbed up through the bush, by which the 
| Indian’s back was much lacerated; he returned 
|| to the creek, and dragging him through, tried to 
climb up on the opposite bank. ‘This being 
rather steep, he was slow in effecting it; and the 
| Indian, observing this to be a favorable moment 
to make his escape, threw himself backward, 
swimming across, saved his life. It may be 
easily conceived, that both the rider and his horse 
/were equally glad of getting rid one of the 
other.—Rev. J. H. Bernau’s Miss. Labors in 
British Guiana. 
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New York Shadow Police. 

Did your readers ever hear of that department 
of our city police called the shadow system? I 
suppose. not, so I'll explain it. The Chief of 
police has in his employ a number of trust- 
worthy men who are acquainted with all rogues 
and pickpockets and burglars in the country, of 
foreign as well as domestic growth. Their pro- 
vince is to watch every steamboat and arrival ; 
and in case any of these gentry make their ap- 
pearance they are to follow and dog them, wher- 
ever they go, and to report progress two or three 
times a day to Mr. Matsell. One of the most 
skillful burglars in the United-States, who in his 
day has picked any quantity of locks, but 1 believe 
has determined to sin no more in that way, ar- 
rived here a few days ago, from a neighboring 
city, in company with his counsel, a highly re- 
| Spectable and known member of the bar. As 
soon as they were espied by the shadow, they 
were tracked wherever they went, and the limb 
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of the Jaw being looked upon as a pal of the 
burglar, was accordingly watched as close as 
the other. 

Soon after his arrival he got shaved; the 
shadow followed him into the barber shop. He 
went to see a friend; the shadow waited outside, 
He went to a restuarat to dine, in company with 
some friends; the shadow was at another table— 
He walked about town for a mile or so; the 
shadow was behind him. He went to the theater; 
the shadow was in the next seat to him. fie 
went to his hotel and read the papers; the shadow 
was at his elbow, reading too. He registered his 
name at the hotel; the shadow looked over his 
shoulder. He went to bed; the shadow inquired 
the number of his room. 

In this way he was harrassed and dogged to 
death for three days, at the end of which time he 
thought he would call on the Chief of Police in 
reference to the business of his client, and lo! and 
behold, the shadow was there too, As soon as 
he made himself known, of course the shadow 
was withdrawn, but Mr. Matsell told him that he 
could tell him everything which he had done 
since he came to the city—what he had eaten, 
the description of wine he took at dinner—where 
he visited—in fine everything connected with his 
movements, from morning till night. The best 
of the joke is, that Mr. Matsell had issued directions 
for his arrest the next day, and he would have 
been brought a prisoner to his office as sure as 
fate, if he had not called there. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 





The Boiling Springs, Iceland. 

Among the most remarkable phenomena which 
the surface of the earth presents to us, may be 
classed the boiling springs, or Geysers, of Iceland. 
In one part of the island, more than fifiy have 
been counted in the space of a few acres. Of 
these, some are constant, and others are periodical. 
The most magnificent are the Great Geyser and 
the Strokr, which are situated about 35 miles 
north-west from Hecla. The Great Geyser rises 
from a cylindrical pipe or pit, 8 or 10 feet in 
diameter, and 75 feet deep. It opens into the cen 
ter of a basin 4 feet deep, and between 46 and 50 
feet in diameter. As soon as the basin is filled 
by the boiling water that rises through the tube, 
explosions are heard, the ground trembles, ani 
the water is thrown to the hight of 100 or 15/ 
feet, followed by large volumes of steam. fie: 
the basin is thus emptied, no further explosion 
takes place until it is replenished, when the 
same phenomena again occurs. The cold ait 
condenses the steam into vapor, which is tossed 
about in dense clouds, tumbling one over anothet 
with singular rapidity, and presenting a sight of 
great magnificence. 

The Strokr, situated about 140 yards from the 
Great Geyer, is a circuler well a little more than 
44 feet deep, with an orifice of 8 feet, which 
diminishes to little more than 10 inches at a dep! 





of 27 feet. ‘The water is seen in a state of gret! 
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f the agitation about 20 feet below the orifice. At 
Se asf ariable intervals a prodigious rush of steam issues, 
jaccompanied with a roaring noise; and so great 
\js the force with which it is emitted, that the 
mass of vapor rises to a hight of 100, and some- 
times even 200 feet. When large stones are 
thrown into the pit, they are shivered to pieces 
and thrown upward toa hight often exceeding 
that of the columns of water or vapor. 

The boiling spring of Tunquahear, in the val- 
ley of Reikholt, is remarkable for having two jets, 
which play alternately for about four minutes 
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gas with a small quantity of water. They are 
not confined to the land or fields of ice; they oc- 
cur also in the sea, and many issue from the ere- 
vices in the lava bed of Lake Myvatr, and rise in 
jets above the surface of the water. 

These singular phenomena are all ascribed to 
volcanic action, with the effectsof which, the 
whole region is strongly marked. The principal 
Geysers, though they have been playing for up- 
ward of 600 years, are subject to very great 
changes. One of the springs which Mackenzie 
describes as exceedingly active when he visited 
the island in 1809, was found by Mr. Barrow to 
be extinct in 1834, and the surface of the neigh- 
borhood so changed, that the appearances de- 
scribed by older travelers could not be re- 
cognized. 
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Mrs. Pippin’s Lecture. 

Mr. Pippin has purchased five barrels of 
Cider, and his wife gives him a lecture 
thereon. 

“There! Mr. Pippin; there comes your load 
of cider. I really hoped you would get no more 
cider after the last was drank. Don’t you know, 
Pippin, how many worms they smash to the bar- 
rel? Well, L can tell you. There are just 2163 
worms in an average lotof apples, sufficient for a 
barrel of cider! What’s that? The worm juice 
works off by fermentation? ‘ell that to marines. 
Sediment works off—the bristles and skins of the 
litle worms work off perhaps, but the juice— 
the real essence of the worms—don’t work off, any 
more than does the juice of the apple. Ugh! I 
wonder you can drink such stuff. Don’t it make 
you feel sheepish to drink cider before Jim 
| Redeye, the poor fellow who hoes corn for you ? 
) 1 remember how he leered at you, and drank 
;With an important air the stuff you poured out 
for him the other day. He told an old codger at 
the gate that squire Pippin was no cold water 
man. Yes, Pippin, they chuckled about it over 
their bottle, and cold victuals. Then you know, 
Pippin, that when Charles went to college in 
New Haven, you could’nt advise him not to 
drink in any of the 200 liquor shops there, be- 
cause the boy would throw the cider in your 
teeth—didn’t that set them on edge a little? 
Another thing—when the neighbors were waked 
up about the grogshop over on the corner, 
Where so many boys were ruining themselves, 
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Some of these springs emit gas only, or || 


_ you could’nt join them, because you drank cider, | 
and you was afraid the rummies would twit you | 
of it.. And you know how guilty you always | 
feel in temperance meetings, and that you can 

never join heartily with the minister and others | 

_when then they talk about temperance. What | 
do you say? you heard the@her day of a min- | 
ister who drinks cider! 1 don't care if you did. | 

I don’t believe that there is more than one minis- | 

ter in this state who drinks the nasty stuff, and I | 
will say that a minister who drinks cider in 1849, | 

_is worse than a rumseller, in his example.’ 

Here the good lady’s voice became inaudible, 
by reason of the cries of the teamster, who was 
backing his cart up to the cellar door. 

Con. Fountain. 





Who will Import some Hungarian Cattle. 
Flieschman, in his report to the Commissioner 
_ of Patents, in 1847, makes mention of a breed of 
| large, stately cattle in Hungary, which, from his 
‘description, must be among cattle, what the 
| children of Anak formerly were among men.— 
| Other writers have lately corroborated his state- 
‘ment. As Hungary is working out her indepen- 
idence against the combined despots of Europe, 
‘and as some of the Yankees may possibly be 
‘over there soon, or ought to be, sympathizing 
with her in a practical manner, we hope they 
| will bring over some of these stately cattle. 

| Among all the horned races of Europe,” 
| 

| 


says he, “there are none which, with an equally 
‘colossal frame, approach so near the speed of the 
horse, as do the Hungarian oxen. It isa race 
of cattle, which, by dint of their high, stately 
growth, their long horns (nearly six feet in 
length), their proud and bold look, their broad 
breast, and handsome, white color, changing 
slightly to blue, and lastly the beautiful propor- 
tion of all their limbs, may fairly be pronounced 
to be one of the most useful and handsome pro- 
ductions of generating nature.” 
Maine Farmer. 





The Education of Idiots. 

In the message of the Governor of New York, 
there is a recommendation to the Legislature to 
provide for the amelioration and improvement of 
idiots. While the State has made liberal provi- 
sion for the care and education of the blind and 
mutes, it had done nothing for the improvement 
of the idiot. ‘The reason is doubtless to be found 
in the strong impression which has prevailed, that 
nothing can be done for the improvement of such 
persons. He has, however, been taught to arti- 
culate and to talk distinctly, and to bring his pas- 
sions and appetites into subjection; he has been 
instructed and made to read, to write, and to sing, 
and to exercise mechanical labor and skill in 
various trades. These results induce the Gov- 
ernor to recommend the establishment, by the 
Legislature, of an Aslylum and School for Idiots, 
on such scale and terms of endowment as their 
wisdom shall deem best. 














Margaret Davidson. 

The following beautiful and touching lines 
were written by Miss Margaret Davidson, of Sar- 
atoga, a short time before her death. After she 
had been informed that a consultation of physi- 
cians had pronounced her case to be hopeless, and 
that she could not live much longer, her mother, 
one day, sitting by her side, took her trembling, 
wasted hand, and said to her in a low, half-stifled 
voice, “Oh Maggy! shall I never have another 
line penned by this dear hand?” “ Yes, dearest 
mother,” was the reply, “yes, you shall have 
another ;” and ina day or so, she handed to her 
mother the following stanzas, the last she ever 
wrote: 


Oh mother! would the power were mine 

To wake the strains thou lov’st to hear, 

And breathe each trembling new-born thought, 
Within thy fondly list’ning ear, 

As when in days of health and glee, 

My hopes and fancies wandered free! 


But mother, now a shade hath passed 
Athwart my brightest visions here; 

A cloud of darkest gloom hath wrapt 
The remnant of my brief career! 

No song—no echo can I win— 

The sparkling fount hath dried within! 


The torch of earthly hope burns dim, 
And fancy spreads her wing no more; 
But oh, how vain and trivial seem 

The pleasures that I prized before. 

My soul, with trembling steps and slow, 
Is struggling on thro’ doubt and strife; 
Oh! may it prove as time rolls on, 

The pathway to eternal life! 

Then when my cares and fears are o’er, 
T’ll sing thee as in “ days of yore.” 


I said that hope had passed from earta— 
*T was but to fold her wings in heaven, 
To whisper of the soul’s new birth, 

Of sinners saved and sins forgiven; 
When mine are washed in tears away, 
Then shall my spirit swell my lay. 


When God shall guide my soul above 
With the soft cords of heavenly love, 
When the vain cares of earth depart, 
And tuneful voices swell my heart, 
Then shall each word, each note I raise, 
Burst forth in pealing hymns of Praise, 
And all—not offered at His shrine, 
Dear mother—I will place on thine! 





Pay your Debts. 

1. If you wish to secure the reputation of be- 
ing an honest man, pay your debts. 

2. If you would avoid bringing disgrace upon 
the religious soceity you belong to, pay your 
debts. 

3. If you are anxious to geta good article, and 
be charged the lowest price for your goods, never 
delay to pay your debts. 

4. If you wish to obtain such credit as your 
business may require, be sure to pay your debts. 

5. If you would remain on terms of friendship 
with those you trade with, pay your debts. 

6. If you would avoid emba rassing others 
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who are depending upon the settlement of your 
account, pay your debts. 


7. If you wish to prevent mistakes and litiga- |) 


tion, keep your accounts well adjusted, and pay 
your debts. 

8. If you wish to aid in the circulation of mon- 
ey, never let cash remain by you, but pay your | 
debts. 

9. If you would do to others as you wish them 
to do to you, you ought to pay your debts. 

10. If you wish to stand clear of the charge | 
of lying, and making false excuses, pay your || 
debts. 

11. If you desire to pursue your busiuess with 
peace of mind, pay your debts. 

12. If, in the expectation of death, you would 
like to have your affairs in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, pay your debts. 

13. If you wish to do what is right in the 
sight of God and man, you must pay your debts. 

14. Should your debts be ever so old, or should 
you have “taken the benefit of the Act,” if you 


have the means, you are not ajust man unless you | 


pay your debls. 

To enable you to pay, adopt the following ad- || 
vice : 

Let your food, living, and equipage, be plain | 
and not costly; avoid expensive clothing ; abstain 
from wine and all intoxicating liquor, and never 


keep it in your house; do not sink your capital } 
by purchasing plate or splendid furniture; have || 


as few parties as possible ; 
ulations, and never extend your trade beyond your 


means; never aspire to be shareholders in banks, |) 
railways, etc.; have as few men about you as is || 


convenient, and none of a suspicious character ; 
be determined to refuse all offers of partnership ; 
be careful as to lending money, or being bound || 
with others; avoid all law suits; keep your 
books posted, and look well to the accounts of || 
your customers ; bring up your family to econo- 
my and industry. If you observe these things, || 
you will always be able, with good fortune, to 
pay your debts. 

Have you read the above? Don’t fail. The 
non-fulfillment of contracts is the curse of the 
land—the curse of the Church. 





Advice to Boys. 

Be brisk, energetic, and prompt. The world is 
full of boys, and men too, who drawl throngh life, 
and decide on nothing for themselves, but just || 
draggle one leg after the other, and let things || 
take their own way. Such people are the dull 
stuff of the earth. They hardly deserve as much 
credit as the wooden trees, for the trees do all 
they can, in merely growing, and bearing only 
leaves and seeds. But these poor, drawling, 
draggling boys do not turn their capacities to 
profit half as far as they might be turned: they 
are unprofitable, like a rainy day in harvest 
time. 

Now the brisk, energetic boy will be con- 
tinually awake, not merely with his bodily eyes, 


be careful as to spec- || 


of business. After he learns what he has to do, 
he will take a pride in doing it punctually and || 
well, and would be ashamed to be told what he |) 
ought to do without telling. The drawling boy || 
‘loses in five minutes the most important advice; 
‘the prompt, wideg@swake boy never has to be 
| taught twice, but strains hard to make himself up 
/to the mark, as far as possible, out of his own 
_energies.—Third-rate boys are always depending 
on others; but first-rate boys depend upon them- 
| selves, and after a little teaching, just enough to 
know what isto be done, they ask no further 
‘favors of anybody. Besides, it is a glorious 


| reliance, activity, and energy. 





The Wariness of Deer. 
The deer is the most acute animal we possess, 
| and adopts the most sagacious plans for the pre- 
| servation of its life. When it lies, satisfied that 
the wind will convey to it an intimation of the 
| approach of its pursuer, it gazes in another direc- 


| tion, If there are any wild birds, such as cur- 

_lews or ravens, in its vicinity, it keeps its eye 
| intently fixed on them, convinced that they will 
give itatimely alarm. It selects its cover with 
the greatest caution, and invariably chooses an 
‘eminence from which it can have a view around. 
It recognizes individuals, and permits the shep- 
| herds to approach it. The stags at Tornapress 
| will suffer the boy to go within twenty yards of 
| them, but if [ attempt to encroach upon them, they 
| are off at once. A poor man who carries peats 
| in a creel on his back here, may go “ cheek-for- 
_jowl” with them ; I put on his pannier the other 
day, and attempted to advance, and immediately 
| they sprung away like antelopes. An eminent 
| deerstalker told me the other day of a plan one 
| of his keepers adopted to killa very wary stag. 
This animal had been known for years, and 
| occupied part of a plain from which it could per- 

ceive the smallest object at the distance of a mile. 
| The keeper cut a thick bush, which he carried 
| before him as he crept, and commenced ‘stalking 
‘at eight in the morning ; but so gradually did he 
| move forward that it was five p m. before he 
_ stood in triumph with his foot on the breast of the 
| antlered king. “I never felt so much for an 
| inferior creature,” said the gentleman, “as I did 
‘for this deer. When I came up it was panting 
| life away, with its large blue eyes firmly fixed on 
| its slayer. You would have thought, sir, that it 
| was accusing itself of simplicity in having been 
| so easily betrayed.’’—Inverness Courier. 





The last Catechism in Geography. 
Master—Where is Long Island? Boy—In 
the Ocean. Master—Describe its boundaries. 
_Boy—lIt is bounded on the north by a Sound, on 
the east by Montauk Point, west by Coney Island, 
| and south by all out doors. Master— What are its 
| staple productions? Boy—Eels, clams, moss 








bunkers, and pine wood. Master—Describe the 


: ° ° . ° + 
| but with his mind, and attention during the hours 


|thing for a boy to get this noble way of self- | 





—— 


face of the country. Boy—Although not moun. 
‘tainous, it is agreeably diversified with hill anq 
dale. The dales being generally pine barrens 
and the hills a range of sand hillocks on th 
| southern coast; which are very agreeable to thos: 
who like im. Master—- W hat is the population 
| of that Island? Boy—A mixed mess. M. Whats 
the character of the people on the south side) 
Boy—They have none. Master—What is their 
principal occupation? Boy—Catching clams 
eels, and seaweed? Master—What is their 
opinion of railroads? Boy—That they are q 
nuisance, and ought to be abated ; legally, if pos. 
| sible, but abated at any rate. Master—Are the 
people in a refined state of civilization? Boy— 
Far from it. They don’t know the meaning of 
the word. Master—Are they temperance peo- 
ple? Boy—No, sir-gz. How do they treat 
strangers whocome among them? Boy—Afier 
the Bible precept; they “take them in.” Mas-f 
ter—Is not this answer libelous 1? Boy—No. For 
when city denizens wander away from their own 
latitudes, to visit these benighted regions in search 
of game, they are themselves considered fair 
game, and are straightway made game of. They 
are winged and their purses are bagged. Master 
—You speak of game. Is there game on this 
island? Boy—There are. Master—Of what 
kinds? Boy—aAll the varieties of long-billed 
birds, including ox-eyes and sand snipe, as wellas 
wild ducks and tame geese, the last mentioned 
being perhaps the most numerous. Master— 
What are meant by “decoy ducks” and “stools ?” 
Boy—Certain wooden-headed bipeds, without 
brains, of seeming life, that are put forward 
allure and entrap other bipeds into peril ani 
disaster. Master— What are the highest elevations 
on the island? Boy—Shinnecock Hills, which 
are inhabited by a race of Indians—except that 
the race is extinct—all but one, and he is onlya 
three quarter blood; the rest being degenerate 
sons and daughters of a once noble race. Master 
—What is there inviting for a summer residence 
on the south side ? Boy—Surf bathing, which is 
magnificent beyond parallel. Master—Name 
the principal cities. Boy—Fire-Place, Quogue, 
Speonk, Ketchebonnock and East Brooklyn, 
Master—Why do they call those places cities | 
Boy—I use the word in its modern acceptation 
A city isan imaginary sketch on paper, whic 
is to be a reality in future, if it is ever built up 
Master—Pray, what is Long Island? Boy. 
The fag end of Creation. Master—Next clas 
recite —Knickerbocker. 


Rattlesnakes. 

It has been stated that the leaves, or limbs, o! 

white-ash exercise a peculiar influence on the 

rattlesnake. The following recent letter from 

the pen of Judge Woodruff, of Arkansas, gives 
his observations and testimony on the subject: 

Sometime in the month of August last, I weil 


with Mr. T. Kirtland and Dr. C Hatton, thet 
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purpose of shooting deer, at a place where they 
were in the habi of coming to the river to feed, 
on the moss attached to the stones in shoal water. 
We took our watch station on an elevated part of 
the bank, fifieen to twenty yards from the edge 
of the water. About an hour after we had com- 
menced our watch, instead of a deer, we disco- 
vered a rattlesnake, which, as it appeared, had 
left his den in the rocks beneath us, and was ad- 
vancing across a smooth, narrow beach towaid 
the water. It occurred to me that an opportunity 
now offered to try the virtue of the white-ash 
leaves. Requesting the gentlemen to keep, in 
my absence, a watch over our object, I went im- 
mediately in search of the leaves ; and on a piece 
of low ground, thirty or forty rods back from the 
river, [ soon found, and, by the aid of my hunt- 
ing-knife, procured a small white-ash sapling, 
eight or ten feet in length, and with this wand 
returned to the scene of action. In order to cut 
off a retreat to his den, I approached the snake 
in his rear. 


As soon as 1 came to within seven or eight 
feet of him, he quickly threw his body into a coil, 
elevated his head eight or ten inches, brandishing 
his tongue, “ gave note of preparation’ for com- 
bat. I first presented the white-ash, placing the 
leaves upon his body. He instantly dropped his 
head to the ground, unfolded his coil, rolled over 
upon his back, writhed and twisted his whole 
body in every form but that of a coil,and appeared 
to be in great anguish. Satisfied with the trial 
thus far made, I laid by the white-ash. The 
rattlesnake immediately righted and placed him- 
self in the menacing attitude as before described. 
I now presented him the sugar-maple. He 
lanced in a moment, striking his head into a tuft 
of leaves, ** with all the malice of the fiends ;” 
and the moment coiled and lanced again, darting 
his whole length at each effort, with the swift- 
ness of an arrow. After repeating this several 
times, LT again changed his fare, and presented 
him with the white-ash. He immediately doused 
his peak, stretching himself on his back in the 
same manner as at the first application. It was 
then proposed to try what effect might be pro- 
duced upon his temper by a little flogging with 
the white-ash. This was administered ; but, in- 
stead of arousing him to resentment, it served 
only to increase his troubles. As the flogging 
grew more severe, the snake frequently struck 
his head as far into the sand as he could thrust it, 
seeming desirous to bore his way into the earth, 
and rid himself of his unwelcome visitors. 

Being now convinced that the experiment was 
a satisfactory one, and fairly conducted on both 
sides, we deemed it unnecessary to take his life 
after he had contributed so much to gratify our 
curiosity, and so we took our leave of the rattle- 
snake, with feelings as friendly, at least, as those 
with which we commenced our acquaintance 
with him, and left him to return at leisure to his 
1) den.” 


The Gentleman. 
Extract from Bp. Duane’s Address at Burlington College. 


When you have found a man, you have not far 
to go, to find a gentleman. 
gold ring out of brass. You cannot change a 
Cape May crystal toa diamond. You cannot 
make a gentieman, till you have firsta man. To 
be a gentleman, it will nct be sufficient to have 
had a grandfather. ‘To be a gentleman, does not 
depend upon the tailor or toilette. Blood will de- 
generate. Good clothes are not good habits. 

A gentleman is just a gentle man; no more, 
no less; a diamond polished, that was first a 
diamond in the rough. A gentleman is gentle. 
A gentleman is modest. A gentleman is cour- 
teous. A gentleman is generous. A gentleman 
is slow to take offense, being one that never gives 
it. A gentleman is slow tosurmiseevil. A gen- 
tleman goes armed only in consciousness of right. 
A gentleman subjects his appetites. A  gentle- 
man refines his taste. A gentleman subdues his 
feelings. A gentleman controls his speech. 
A gentleman deems every other better than him- 
self. 





Interesting Incident. 

Thomas P. Hunt and John Hawkins met late- 
ly, for the first time, at a public meeting in Fan- 
euil Hall. As Mr. Hunt took the stand, Haw- 
kins stepped out and said: “Mr. President,—l 
have a pledge to fulfill at this moment. Some fif- 
teen years ago, while in a state of intoxication in 
the city of Philadelphia, rambling about, I heard 
the voice of a man speaking in the open air, with 
a crowd around him. I pressed through the 
crowd, and found he was talking in favor of tem- 
perance; when I staggered up to him, says I— 
‘Mr. you’re a—old fool.” When I became a so- 
ber man, I resolved, the first chance I got, to apol- 
ogize to him, and this is it; and now, old man,” 
said he, grasping Mr. Hunt’s hand, “1 ask 
your pardon, for you are the man.” ‘The audi- 
ence made old Faneuil ring again, while they 
were congratulating one another on the change 
which had taken place. 





Perseverance Conquers all Things. 

In a speech of the Hon. Henry Clay, at the 
exhibition of the National Law School at Ball- 
ston Spa, he said : 

“ Constant, persevering application will accom- 
plish everything. To this quality, if I may be 
allowed to speak of myself, more than anything 
else,do I owe the little success which [| have at- 
tained. Left in early life to work my way alone, 
without friends or pecuniary resources, and with 
no other than a common education, I saw that the 
pathway before me was long, steep, and rugged, 
and that the hight upon which I had ventured to 
fix the eye of my ambition, could be reached only 
by toil the most severe, and a purpose the most 
indomitable. But shrinking from no labor, dis- 
heartened by no obstacles, [ struggled on. No 








opportunity, which the most watchful vigilance 





You cannot make a || 


| . . 

| could secure, to exercise my powers, was permit- 
| «d to pass by unimproved. 
| 
| 





Artifices of Insects. 

| The spider, the dermestes, and many insects of 
the beetle kind, exhibit an instinct of a very un- 
|common nature. When put in terror by a touch 
| of the finger, the spider.runs off with great swift- 
| ness; but if he finds that, whatever direction he 
takes, he is opposed by another finger, he then 
| seems to despair of being able to escape, contracts 
| his limbs and body, lies perfectly motionless, and 
| counterfeits every symptom of death. In this sit- 
uation, | have pierced spiders with pins and torn 
| them to pieces, without their discovering the small- 
est mark of pain. This simulation of death has 
been ascribe! to a strong convulsion, or stupor, 
| occasioned by terror. But the solution of this 
| phenomenon is erroneous. I have repeatedly 
tried the experiment, and uniformly found, that, if 
| the object of terror be removed, in a few seconds 
'the animal runs off with great activity. Some 
beetles, when counterfeiting death, suffer them- 
| selves to be gradually roasted, without moving a 
single joint—Smellie’s Philosophy. 





Formation of Dew. 

Our countryman, Dr. Wells, of South Carolina, 
| was the first man to explain the beautiful theory 
of the formation of dew. It is like the collection 
of vapor on a pitcher of cold water on a hot day; 
of the breath on a window glass in a hot room in 
cold weather. The diffusion of heat is upon the 
_ principle of what may be termed “ give and take.” 
| The human body is sending off heat as truly as 
a coal fire; and a living plant as truly as either ; 
| but of course in a lesser degree. If the plant 
receive heat from another body equal to that it 
| throws off, it maintains its warmth; clouds even 
reflect back heat; hence there is no dew in 
cloudy nights. Absence of dew is therefore said 
| to portend a storm. [t only indicates the presence 
| of clouds. But if the beat of plants is sent into 
' space, as it is when the sky is clear, they become 
cooled, and dew gathers on them. Dew never 
gathers on the bodies of man or animals, and it 
is not strictly correct to say that the dew is 
| inhaled. What we inhale of a damp evening, is 
water in the shape of vapor; dew is water in the 
'shape of vapor. The dewdrop on the petal of 
| of the lily or the rose, is the tear of maiden inno- 
| cence weeping in unrequited love. 


<> Statistics or Boston.—The Mayor of 
Boston, on Monday, submitted the annual state- 
ment of the affairs in that city, from which we 
gather the following interesting facts: The 
population of Boston is 140,080 persons, its as- 
sessed property valuation $174,000,000. There 
are sustained at public charge 497 schools, with 
20,000 pupils, to which during the past year 
$334,114 were paid for the tuition and necessary 
expenses. ‘Two thousand other children are at 
private schols. 





| 
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Memorial of the State Teachers? Association. 
To the Hon. the General Assembly of the State of Ohio : 
The undersigned having been appointed by the Ohio 


State Teachers’ Association, a committee to present to || 


the Legislature a memorial praying for the enactment 
ofa law providing for a general supervision of the com- 
mon schools of the state, beg leave respectfully to 
represent, 

1. That the great deficiency in the educational sys- 
tem of the state, is the want of an efficient general su- 
pervision of the administration of the existing school 
system. 

2. That the objects which should be accomplished 
by such a supervision, in addition to the publication of 
an annual report, embodying such facts and statistics 
as the superiutendent now reports, are, first, the publi- 
cation of a state educational paper which should reach 
every teacher and every school district in the state; 
second, the holding of a teachers’ institute, for at least 
one week, in every county; third, the delivery of pop- 
ular lectures on the subject of education, in all the 
county seats and as many as possible of the larger 
towns and villages ; fourth, the examination of teach- 
ers by some uniform and eflicient mode, which shall 
secure a higher order of qualifications, and incite them 
to greater efforts for personal and professional improve- 
ment; and fifth, the visitation of as many towns as pos- 
sible for the purpose of collecting facts and statistics in 
regard to the present condition of the schools and the 
working of the school system. 

3. That in order to secure such a supervision, it is 
believed that a board, consisting of one state and four 
district superintendents, is needed. 

4. That while it is not expected that the present le- 
gislature will modify, to any considerable extent, the ex- 
isting school laws, it is deemed of the highest impor- 
tance that such a supervision be secured during the pre- 
sent year, that the real condition of the schools, the de- 
fects of the school system and the remedies for those de- 
fects, may be known as fully as possible, for the bene- 
fit of a future legislature, on which will devolve the re- 


vision of the school laws and the preparation of a |) 


school system for the state, under the new constitu- 
sion. 

, Therefore, in behalf of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the undersigned respectfully pray your honorable 
body, to enact a law provididg for such a supervision as 
your wisdom may deem desirable ; and the committee, 
or any member thereof, will cheerfuily furnish any 
further information in regard to the views of the as- 
sociation they represent, to the committee on schools 
in either house of the general assembly, should such in- 
formation be desired. Respectfully submitted, 

A. D. Lorp, 
H. H. Barney, Committee. 
M. G. Wiiuams. 

The subject of the foregoing memorial is one of the 
highest importance to the inter>sts of education, in our 
state at the present time. In regard to the necessity of 
an intelligent supervision by a competent agency, in 
order to the successful prosecution of any enterprize, in 
which a large number of persons is employed, there 
can be, among the well-informed, but one opinion. 
The economy, as well as the propriety, of the plan has 


been tested, in every branch of manufacture and the || 


arts ; the utility of the same plan, in the promotion of 
the cause of education, has been fully proved in all the 
New England States, and, in nearly all the states of the 
Union which have a well-organized system of common 
schools. Of the desirableness and importance of having 
at least one person whose whole time and attention 
should be given to the supervision of our common 
schools, taught in some ten or twelve thousand dis- 
tricts, by ten or twelve thousand different persons, at 
an annual expense to the state of nearly $200,000, it 
would seem that there could be no question, in any 
reflecting mind. 

But, if only a single individual were appointed, it 
will be readily seen, that his time must be spent most- 
ly in his office at the capital, and while he might be 
the means of doing much for the improvement of the 


| schools, by correspondence, by conducting a paper 
| which should circulate in every district ; still he could 
not accomplish many of the objects contemplated in the 
above Memorial. 

The importance of appointing the District Superin- 
tendents above named, will appear from the following 
considerations ; first, there are a large number of coun- 
ties in the state, in which there is already so much in- 
terest, in the cause of education, that Teachers’ Insti- 


of them; but, at the present time, nearly all the 
| Teachers, of suitable attainments, and of experience, in 
conductirg institutes, are located as professional teach- 


| time, so that it has been impossible, of late, to secure 


of the counties where they might have been attended; 
hence a much less number of them has been held during 
1849, than in any one of the three preceding years. 
Now, could four competent district superintendents be 
appointed, and the territory of the state be divided be- 
tween them, it will be seen, that each could attend a 
Teachers’ Institute, in each of the twenty-one or twen- 

| ty-two counties of his district, beside attending to the 
examination of teachers, holding conventions, and dis- 
charging all the other duties of his office. 














Second. Unless some such plan can be adopted, the 
interest already awakened, in a large part of the state, 
| and which pr: mises such beneficial results, must in- 
| evitably diminish, and the teachers of the great mass of 
| the district schools be left without the strong incite- 
ment to personal improvement, furnished by frequent 
| conventions, and especially, by institutes conducted by 
| teachers of large experience and superior attainments. 
| To this should be added, that the improved systems of 
| ublic schools which have been, and are to be establish- 
ed, in so large a number of towns and villages, are call- 
| ing the best teachers from all the surrounding country 
districts; thus removing from the less enterprising and 
efficient teachers in their vicinlty, tho stimulus of their 
example and influence. 

Third. In many parts of the state the apathy and in- 
difference, in regard to schools is such, that neither the 
improvement of the general school system, the dissem- 
ination of intelligence, nor any thing except the visits 
and lectures of an active, intelligent, and efficient agent 
devoted io his work, and prepared to arouse all with 
whom he comes in contact, to a sense of its impor- 
tance, can be expected to produce that state of public 
sentiment which is indispensable to the success of com- 
mon schools. 

In regard to the expense of such a system of super- 
vision, if the plan proposed by the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation be adopted, it will cost the people, those who 
sustain the schools, nothing; but should any other 
plan be determined upon, the expense will not probably 
exceed six or eight thousand dollars, a sum so small in 
| comparison with the whole expenditure for schools, 
that it could not be an objection to the adoption of the 
system, provided there is even a probability that the 
schools of the state may be benefitted, by securing such 
a supervision. 





Tue Tracner’s ApvocaTe aND JournaL or Epuca- 
TIoN.—This is one of the very best of our exchanges. 
It is the “ Organ of the N. Y. State Teacher's Associa- 
tion,’ and is conducted with much spirit and ability. If 





into the seenes of their labor and trial, let them obtain 
this. It contains sixteen pages—is published semi- 
monthly, and may be secured by sending a polite note, 
inclosing $1,00, to Joseph McKeenan & E. P. Allen. 





> Kentucky is soon to establish a system of Com- 








mon Schools. * 


tutes could be attended once or twice in the year, pro- || 
vided suitable persons could be secured to take charge || 


ers, in charge of schools which require their whole || 


competent persons to conduct these schools, in many || 








teachers desire a periodical which enters heart and hand | 


Union Schools. 


A judicious system of public schools is an essential 
agent of civilization, and especially of that modern re- 
| publican civilization, which aims at the greatest good to 
the greatest number; and, it is almost the only mcans 
| by which her rich and varied blessings can be preserved 
and perpetuated ; because, it is only under the guiding 
of knowledge, that man’s intellectual powers can be 
duly developed and wisely applied, and himself prepared 
| to share the fruits of this improved civilization, To 

withhold, then, from the children of this republic, that 
intellectual and moral training which would give them 
the full command of every faculty, both of body and 
| mind, which would call into play their powers of ob- 


| servation and reflection, and give them objects of pur- 
| suit and habits of conduct favorable to their own happi- 
ness, would be to deny them access to a large proportion 
| of the best and noblest influences which are supplied by 
| Christianity, by Science, and the Arts. 
| Every child in the land has, therefore, the most un- 

doubted right to demand at the hands of government 
| the establishment and maintenance of such a system of 
| schools, as would give him a place where his mental and 
| bodily powers, his manners and morals, could be train- 
| ed up to a healthful, vigorous, and graceful activity, and 
| the foundation be laid to make him a thinking, reason- 
| able being, an enlightened, virtuous citizen. And, it is 
| the duty, as well as the noblest privilege of the Legis- 
| lature, to establish a system of public schools on such a 
| broad and liberal foundation, that the sume advantages, 
| without being abridged or denied to the children of the 
| tich, shall be open, at the same time, to the worthy 
| children of the poorest parent. 
| Select, or private schools, on accountof their expense, 
are accessible only to the children of the more wealthy, 
| and must, on that account, encourage invidious distinc- 
tions between the rich and the poor, which are mis- 
placed everywhere, and especially in our own country; 
because, destined as all are, to meet on the broad field of 
competition, and, at the same time, to labor together for 
the common weal, it is unwise to separate them in early 
life, and to make our schools, which ought to be so many 
| bonds of union, the occasions of jealousy, misunder- 
| standing, and inequality of privileges. 

The peculiar advantages which “ Union Schools” pos- 

| sess over the ordinary common school, as well as over a 

large majority of select, or private high schools, are the 

following: 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1. By embracing a larger extent of territory the pecu- 
niary strength of each school district is increased, there- 
| by enabling the inhabitants to procure a larger and 
| more agreeable site fora house,and to erect thereon an 
edifice, larger in dimensions, more attractive in external 
| appearance, more convenient and pleasing in its inter- 
| nal finish and arrangements, and surrounded with play 
| grounds more tastefully adorned with shade trees. And 
| every experienced teacher will attest how much these 
matterscontributeto physical, moral, and intellectual de- 
| velopment, aswell as to the formation of habits of taste, 
| neatness, order, and a hundred other valuable habits, 
| which go to make up a good character. 

2. A reduction of the number of school districts, 
would reduce the number of teachers in demand, ena- 

| ble the people to enhance their compensation, without 
| adding to their own burdens, and thus increase the fa- 
| cilities of procuring good teachers, in a two-fold ratio. 
| Surely, it is a great desideratum, for every “Union 
| School”—indeed, every school—to possess the ability 
| toemploy, as principal teacher, an individual possessing 
| such fair scientific attainments, large experience, and en- 
lightened views, as would enable him to introduce a 
proper system of discipline, classify his pupils in a judi- 


subordinate teachers, and so direct the exercises and 








ste manner, supervise with discretion and skill, the 


studies in the lower departments, as to prevent the ne- 
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cessity of the higher department having to undo or do 
over again, the work appropriate to them. 

3. “Union Schools” afford greater facilities for the 
introduction of a judicious course of study, and secure || 
a stricter adherence to it, than other schools. They in- 
crease the chances fora selection of good text books, 
the adoption of improved methods in imparting instruc- | 
tion, and for the purchase of a suitable library and phi- || 
losophical apparatus. 





Monotony—An Exercise. 

Monotony is a choke damp to anything that can be | 
called good reading. [t would be something like a faint | 
illustration of its baneful influence, were some stupid 
bungler to take a one-stringed fiddle, and without vary- 
ing the tone in the least, keep up a continuous scrape— | 
at the same time calling out the words of “Sweet | 
Home,” or ** When Iam Gone,”’ or “‘ Hail Columbia,” 
or any other piece of delicate and various sentiment. 


Every man perceives how utterly incongruous and ab- 


surd it would be, for some zealous singer of nasal 
strength, with a voice sharp as that of a cracked flute, 





and uniform as the ocean’s level, to assist in singing || 
“ Old Hundred,” or “ Hamburg,” or “A Life on the |} 
Ocean’s Wave ;”” and yet how many thousand of per- || 
formances as incongruous and ridiculous, are taking | 





place at this moment, among the readers in the schools | 
of ourland. Amid the thousand and one emotions and | 
feelings of hate, surprise, joy, sorrow, terror, love, rev- 
erence, pride, scorn, despair, agony, remorse, etc.,which 
spring native from the soul, there is not a single one 
which does not find a peculiar and intended channel of 
expression in the human voice. To express these prop- 
erly, the voice is susceptible of a thousand varitions, and 
to acquire the power of making these variations at will, 
ought to be one object in teaching to read. We have al- 
ways had pupils who seemed unable, at pleasure, to make 
the mest elementary changes in inflection. We have 
partially succeeded in remedying this defect by assigning | 
to the class columns of words in the speller; and, in | 
succession, requiring one pupil to pronounce a word 
with the intense rising slide, and the next with the in- 
tense ialling slide. The exercise may be varied by giv- | 
ing to the different syllables of long words the two slides | 
in alternation. It has been found a valuable preliminary 
exercise to reading, torequire the pupils to alternate the 
two slides, in pronouncing the successive words of the 
lesson to be read. 








The Phonetic Magazine. 

This pioneer is a monthly of twenty-four pages, edi- 
ted at?Cincinnati, Ohio, by Elias Longley. Price $1.00 
perannum. The reform which this paper advocates is 
to change the incoherent and barbarous spelling of our 





itself. It is well known that our language has more 
than a dozen different letters and combinations of let- 
ters to represent the same sound, and that more than a 
dozen different sounds are represented by the same letter 
or combination of letters. Spelling affords scarcely any 
clue to the pronunciation, and pronunciation returns the 
compliment. The result is, that the young aspirant af- 
ter knowledge, is put to the toilsome and discouraging 
task of spelling forty thousand words very differently 
from what their pronunciation indicates, and pronoun- 
cing them very differently from what their spelling indi- 
cates. It is a clap trap game which most human beings 
become sick of, as soon as they leave school ; and dis- 
liking to tie a dictionary to their girdle to jog their reluc- 
tant memories, turn a sly glance at their mother tongue 
and slip to the rear. Foreigners, we believe, generally 
give up the labor of acquiring the language, as soon as 
they can say money, meat, sleep, and clothes. 

The change proposed is simply to bind a single char- 
acter and asingle sound indissolubly together, so that 
when the child has learned the alphabet, he may be ready 





to read and correctly pronounce any easy reading. The | 


change requires an addition of ouly fourteen or fifteen 
letters to our present alphabet. The conviction strikes 
every examiner, that the reformation must take place 
ere long. The age is fast getting ready, for the million 
demand it. In this war, teachers should be in the van. 








> The Report of the schools in Pennsylvania, for 
the year ending June Ist, 1849, gives $619,019 36, ex- 
pended for school purposes, 400,000 pupils — average 
salary of male teachers $17.47 per month —of female 


teachers, $10.32 per month. The Superintendent makes || 


many complaints of abuse in use of public money; but 
on the whole, speaks encouragingly. 





[> Boston expends more money for educational pur- 
poses, than all England. It is thought, by some, that 
| Philadelphia spends more than Boston. 





For the School Friend, 
V On Teaching Arithmetic.—No. 26. 


| BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
| Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 
DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

Like multiplication of fractions, this is a sub- 
ject frequently not well understood, owing to the 
obscure manner in which it is treated in many of 
the text books. To render the subject of easy 


comprehension by the pupil, it should be divided | 


into three cases: 
1. To divide a fraction by a whole number. 
2. To divide a whole number by a fraction. 
3. To divide a fraction by a fraction. 
Although I regard this division of the subject 
_as the one which should always be presented to 
pupils, and have so treated the subject in my 


| Arithmetic (Ray’s Arith., part 3, revised ed.), 


yet I propose here to show, how all the differ- 
ent cases may be embraced under a single rule 
derived from one elementary principle. This 
| principle is the following: The divisor and divi- 
| dend must always be of the same denomination. 
| hat is, if the divisor is fourths, the dividend 
| must be fourths, and conversely ; if the divisor is 
| thirds, and the dividend fourths, they must both 


|| be reduced to twelfths, or some other denomination 


(common denominator) which is common to 


| both. 


P . : "rT \| When the divisor and dividend are both ¢x- 
language, and substitute one simple and consistent with || 


| pressed in the same denomination, the division is 


performed on the same principles as in whole |! 
| 


| numbers; thus we find how often 2 thirds is con- 
‘tained in 8 thirds, in the same manner that we 
| find how often 2 cents is contained in 8 cents. 

| 1. Let it be required to find the quotient of 2 
| divided by 2. 

| By reducing 2 to fifths, we find it is 10-fifibs. 
The question then is, to find how often 10 fifths is 
contained in 3 fifths, which is evidently, as ofien 
as 10 is contained in 3, that is 3; times. 

2. Let it be required to divide 4 by 2. 

By reducing 4 to thirds, we find it is 12 thirds. 
The question then is, to find how often 2 thirds is 
contained in 12 ¢hirds, which is evidently as often 
as 2 is contained in 12, that is 6 times. 

3. Let it be required to find the quotient of 2 
divided by 4. 








| By reducing these fractions to a common de- 
nominator, we find the first is ;8,, and the second 
;- The question then is, to find how often 3. 
twelfths is contained in 8 twelfths, which is evi- 
dently as often as 3 is contained in 8, that is, 2% 
times. 


These three examples embrace every case; 
and from their solution we evidently have the 
| following 


GENERAL RULE FOR THE DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

Reduce both divisor and dividend to a common 
denominator, and divide the numerator of the div- 
idend by the numerator of the divisor. 


It may be said that this rule requires more 
| words to express it, and also more work in the 
| operation, than the rule which directs to invert 
the divisor, and proceed as in multiplication of 
fractions. Admitting this to be true, yet the rule 
| here given, has the advantage of presenting, in its 
operation, the principle on which it is founded; 
while the other, to many of those who use it, is 
perfectly mechanical in its operation, although it 
_is really derived from the same principle as that 
| given above. 
The reduction of Complex to Simple fractions, 
| is really nothing more than the division of one 
fractional quantity by another. The reduction of 
fractional compound numbers from one denomin- 
ation to another, is performed on the same gener- 
_al principles as in whole numbers, and is not 
' deemed worthy of a more special notice in these 
| articles. 








For the School Friend. 
A New Interest Rule. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—As objections have been 
| urged against the various rules for settling 
|“ bonds notes, etc, on which partial payments 
| have been made,” and as I have nowhere seen or 
| heard of the following, I submit it for the inves- 
| tigation of your readers, as presenting the only 
| method, which, “true to the principles of simple 
| interest,’’ does “equal justice to both borrower and 
lender.’’ 


RULE. 

Find such a principal as would, at simple in- 
| terest, amount to each payment, reckoning from 
| the date of the note, to the date of the payment 
Subtract the swm of the several principals thus 
found, from the original principal, and find the 
| amount of the remainder at simple interest, reck- 
| oning from the date of the note to the time of 
_ settlement, which will be the balance due. 


The rule supposes each payment to be an 
| amount, canceling, in part, both principal: and in- 
terest, and settles a single note with several pay- 
ments, just as custom settles a single debt, for 
which several notes are given, and paid, with 


their interest, as they become due. I need not, 
therefore, illustrate by any example. Yours, 
J. M.E. 











4 Cincinnati, February 3, 1850. 
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False Collocation. 

A placing of words and phrases in a wrong 
position in the sentence—which frequently ren- 
ders it ludicrously absurd—is a very common 
error, and should be studiously avoided ; observ- 
ing that the adjective (and when there are two or 
more, that of the most distinguishing quality.) 
should be placed as near as practicable to the 
noun it qualifies; and every clause, member, or | 





part of a sentence, in immediate connection with | 


the phrase or passage to which it more especially 
relates. 

EXAMPLES. 
men’s thick boots. | 
ladies’ black gloves. 
children’s red shoes. 
a set of new blinds. 
a@ pair of new shears. 


Thick men’s boots 
Black ladies’ gloves 
Red children’s shoes 
A new set of blinds 
A new pair of shears 
An old venerable man a@ venerable old man. 

A young tall man a tall young man. 

A young beautiful lady a beautiful young lady. 
A fine orchard of fruit an orchard of fine fruit. 
INSTANCES OF ACTUAL OCCURRENCE. 
Notice in a steamboat. 

“Gentlemen are not requested to enter the 
Ladies’ Cabin without permission.” 
Advertisement. 


“ Wanted immediately, a man to take care 


of a pair of horses of temperate and industrious || 


habiis.”’ 


Caption to a Poem. 


“The following lines were written by one, |! 
5 y ? 


who, for more than ten years was confined in 
the Penitentiary for his own diversion.” 
Report of a School Committee. 

“'The committee would further suggest some 
change in the internal arrangement of the build- 
ing, as a large number of seats have long been 
occupied by the scholars that have no backs.”’ 

Hurd’s Grammatical Corrector. 





Educational. 

In Massachusetts the appropriations for the 
purpose of education in the year 1837 were less 
than $400,000—in the year 1847 they were 
$749.9445. During this time the population 
increased about 20 per cent., while the appro- 
priations of money for schools advanced about 
100 per cent. 

In Virginia twelve counties have adopted the 
free school system, where the children of the 
poorest and wealthiest parents are classed and 
associated together, with very little of that in- 
vidious feeling and conduct which generally 
characterizes the intercourse of the extremes of 
society. 

In Pennsylvania, since the passage of the 
School Act of 1834, $3,000,000 have been ap- 
propriated by the State, and $5,000,000 are raised 
by the people, for school purposes. In the year 
1835 there were 762 schools, 32,544 scholars, 


| there were 7,845 schools, 360,605 scholars, and 


public appropriations to the amount of $505,- 
505 97. 


In New Jersey, in 1845, there were reported 


991 districts, $54,632 raised for schools, and 41,- 


753 scholars—in 1841, there were reported 
1,445 districts, $100,767 expended, and 66,306 
' scholars. 

New York has a common school fund of 
$6,450,431—has more than 700,000 children 
in her schools, and nearly 1,500,000 volumes in 
her district libraries. 
| {no Ohio there is an increased interest felt in 
the cause of education, and common school 
| system is being made more efficient. 
| In Indiana, the people at their last election 


| voted for taxation to support her schools and will 
not have less than $500,000 hereafter for the 
annual school fund, an amount far in advance of 

; any other Western State. 

| In Michigan, the number of youth in the State 

/in 1848 avas 117,952, and the number in attend- 

/ance upon schools was 98,044, which was an 

| increase of 10,000 over previous years. 

| In Wisconsin, the number of acres in the 
school districts is 1,408,000 to which add the 
500,000 acres ceded by Congress for school pur- 
_peses will make near 2,000,000 acres in this 

State for a permanent school capital. 

| In Louisiana, at the late session of the 

| legislature, $550,000 were appropriated for com- 

| mon schools. 

Each new State, by the liberality of Congress 

_is provided with about one million and a half of 

_acres for school purposes. 


| The statistics of crime in the various States 


| named show, that with the increase of education 
|erime diminishes. . What an important con- 
sideration is this to extend universally the bless- 
| ings of education. 

| In many of the States the poor children are 
| sought out of the lanes and alleys, and placed in 
|the common schools. The truth that the wel- 
| fare, the happiness and the safety of the State 
‘depends upon education, is fast becoming self- 
| evident. Upon this position devolves another 
|truth, that every child has a right to a good 
| education, without reference to the condition of 
| its parents, and the State is bound to see that this 
right is maintained. 





Statistics of New York Schools. 

From the message of the Governor of New 
| York, recently delivered, it appears that on the 
| first day of July last, there were 11,191 organ- 
ined school districts in that State; being an in- 
|crease of 570 over the number reported last 
year; and the number of children taught in the 
common schools during the year, was 778,309 
being an increase of 2,586 over the proceeding 
year. 

There are 1896 unincorporated and private 
schools in the State, comprising 72,785 pupils. 





and no public expenditures. In the year 1848 





The aggregate amount of public money received 








by the several Common Schools districts, from 
all sources, during the year, was $846,710 46, 
Of this sum, $625,456 69 were apportioned for 
the payment of teachers’ wages, in addition to 
which $489,696 63 were raised for the same 
object by other means, making an aggregate of 
$1,143,401 16 expended for the wages of teachers 
during the year. 

The message states that the whole number of 
volumes in the School District Libraries, is 
1,409,154. More than seventy thousand volumes 
have been purchased during the year, and $93,. 
104 82 have been expended for District Libraries 
and school apparatus. 

Of the schools before mentioned, thirty-five 
are for colored children, in which upward of 
4000 children have been taught, at an expense of 
$5,016 57. 

The message estimates the condition on the 
30th of September last, of the three funds whose 
revenues are applied to the purpose of education, 
as follows: 

Common School Fund, capital, $2,243,563 36; 
revenue, $284,963 76; payments, $244,407 14; 
Literature Fund, capital, $265,906 78; revenue, 
$42,086 96; payments, $43,436 64. U. States 
Deposite Fund, capital, $4,014,420 71 ; revenue, 
$256,934 93; payments, $264,602 58. 

The Governor recommends that the project of 
an Agricultural College be encouraged. 


A Distiller Hooked. 

A Washingtonian in Pennsylvania says: “ I 
went to see a distiller and offered him the pledge 
to sign. ‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘I manufacture the 
article, and do you suppose I would sign? [’ll 
tell you what I'll do,’ said he; ‘I havea son, 
and I should be right glad if you could get him 
to sign; and you may tell him if he will, there 
are five hundred dollars in the hands of Mr. Tay- 
lor, and the home farm, and he shall have them 
both if he signs it.’ Like many a father he was 
willing to give anything but the influence of ex- 
ample. So off I went in search of the son. I 
told him what his father said. ‘ Well, now,’ said 
he, ‘ how can you expect me to trot, when daddy 
and mammy both paces!’ I turned round, and 
went right off after the old man. ‘ Now,’ said I, 
‘what do you say to that? ‘ Well, sir,’ said he, 
‘I pledge you my word I never saw it in that 
light before; and I never will drink or manufac- 
ture another drop as long as I live ;’ and he put 
his name down on the spot. I took the pledge 
to the young man with his father’s name to it, 
and he signed it directly.” 








Honorable Satisfaction. 

One of the best challenges to the field, to fight 
a duel, that we ever heard of, was made by a 
truly honorable gentleman, the late William 
Lincoln, of Worcester, who, after an editorial 
controversy with a brother editor, in which he 
came off with flying colors, magnanimously of- 
fered to his opponent honorable satisfaction in 
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the field; the weapons to be hoes, each party to || 
dig one acre of potatoes, and he whose work was || 
done best, and in the shortest time, to be declared | 
the victor.—Should the challenge to mortal potato || 
digging be accepted, he would transmit the size 
of his hoe by a friend, who would arrange the || 
preliminaries for the settlement of all difficulties. | 
No dad results could arise from such a duel. 
Boston Journal. 





| 
Workrne MEN snoutp Stupy Porrtics.—I || 


respectfully counsel those whom I address (the 
working men of America), I counsel you to labor 
fora clear understanding of the subjects which 
agitate the community—to make them your stu dy 
instead of wasting your leisure in vague, pas- 
sionate talk aboutthem. ‘The time thrown away 
by the mass of the people on the rumors of the 


Curring certain misery, would expense of educa- 
tion which would contribute to save from such 
misery and elevate to such happiness, be too 
much? But instead of one such little being, 
twenty-five thousand are now entrusted to the care 
of the “city fathers,” their future destiney—of 
companionship with the angels, or with the 
degraded, wretched enemies of God.”’ 

The city of Boston has recenty expended 
$200,000, in erecting schoolhouses for the benefit 
of the public. 





Tuomas JEFFERSON AND HIs Scuoon FELLow. 
—The Boston Eagle says: Rev. Mr. Cushman, 
during some remarks at the dedication of the new 
Mayhew school house referred to the time when, 
it was customary at the south for servants to hand 





day, might, if better spent, give them a good 
acquaintance with the constitution, laws, history, 
and interests of their country, and thus establish 
them on those great principles by which particu- 
lar measures are to be determined. In proportion 
as the people thus improve themselves, they will 
cease to be the tools of designing politicians. 
Their intelligence, not their passions and jealou- 
sies, will be addressed by those who seek their 
votes. ‘They will exercise not a nominal but a 
real influence in the government and destinies of 
the country, and at the same time will forward 
their own growth in truth and virtue. 
Dr. Channing. 


TrutH In Conversation.—The love of truth 
is the stimulus to all noble conversation. . This 
is the root of all the charities. The tree which 
springs from it may have a thousand branches, 
but they will all bear a golden and generous 
fruitage. It is the loftiest impulse to inquiry— 
willing to communicate and more willing to 
receive—contemptuous of petty curiosity, but pas- 
sionate for glorious knowledge. Speech with- 
out it is but babble. Rhetorics more noisy but 
less useful than the tinman’s trade. When the 
love of truth fires up the passions, puts its light- 
ning inthe brain, then men may know that a 
prophet is among them. This is the spring of all 
heroism, and clothes the martyr with a flame that 
kills him. Compared with this, the emulations 
of argument—the pungencies of sarcasm—the 
pride of logic—the pomp of declamation—are as 
the sounds of an automaton to the voice of a man. 

Giles. 








Beavtirutty Expressep.—On the dedication 
of a school house in Boston recently, Mr. Quincy, 
the Mayor, said: 

“ If but once in a century, a little being should 
be sent into this world, of the most delicate and 
beautiful structure, and we were told that a won- 
derful principle pervaded every part of it, capable 
of unlimited expansion and happiness—capable 
of being associated with angels and becoming the 
friend of God; or if it should receive a wrong 


round mint juleps in the schools. He spoke of 
Thomas Jefferson,.and a fellow student who sat 
| beside him. The former abstained from juleps, 
| but the latter indulged in them. Thirty-five years 
afterward, in a bar room, the latter spoke of the 
difference in early habits, and confessed to be a 
confirmed drunkard, while Jefferson was president 
of the United States. 





Lizsig wHEN a Boy.—Liebig was distin- 
guished at school as “booby,” the only talent 
then cultivated in German schools being verbal! 
memory. On one occasion, being sneeringly 
asked by the master what he proposed to become, 
| since he was so bad a scholar, and answering that 
he would be a chemist, the whole school burst 
into a laugh of derision. Not long ago, Liebig 
saw his old schoolmaster, who feelingly lamented 
his own former blindness. 


> 


ConsrperATE.—T he Selectmen of Hallowell, 


Me., have set apart one street expressly for the 
boys to slide in. 





~~ 


Mathematical Department. 





Solutions. 
Question 1, py C. A. Lexson.— There is a 
| @ square pyramid each side of whose base is 30 
| inches, and whose perpendicular hight is 120 in- 
ches, to be divided into their equal parts, by sec- 
tions parallel to its base. Required the perpen- 
dicular hight of each part. 
SoLution sy A. McLean.— 
Let 6=30 in. the base, and h=120 in. the hight. 











{ 


bh on 
Then—~ solidity of the whole pyramid. 


b7h — 
And-—-=solidity of each part. 


But since similar solids are to each other as the 
cubes of their like dimensions, we have 


b7h b2h hs 3jh? h 
an a ee a sate — b 
go PAP 25; hence [5 3 ‘V9 = 83. 
20336, the hight of the upper part. 
Bh a, 20h Dh 
lok mathe 


Again, 
Qh h 





Ryis—fy9— * (yi8— Y 9} = 21- 
62628, the hight of the middle part. 


3h oh 


I 
And av I8=5 (3—3/18) = 15.17036, the 


hight of the lower part. 

Question 2, sy N. P Coats.—What number 
is that, which being divided into two unequal 
parts, the square of the less added to the greater 
shall always be equal to the square of the greater 
added to the less. 

SoLution py Davin 8S, Farrar.— 

Let z+-y be the number, z being the greater 
part, and y the less 

Then z?+-y=y? +2, 

or «?—y? —x—y by transposition, 

or (x+y) («—y)=a—y by factoring, 

or z-+-y=1, by dividing both members by z-+-y. 
Hence any two members, whose sum is 1, will 
fulfill the conditions required. For example, 
5 and —4, 2 and 4, # and 4, and so on. 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. — Both questions were 
solved by A. Freshman, N. P. Coats, D. Jamie- 
son, C. Ihmsen, R. W. McFarland, and A. Mc- 
Lean. Question 1, was solved by C. A. Leeson, 
E. C. Ellis, John 1. Hooker, Wm. H. North, and 
N. Holt. Question 2, was solved by David S. 
Farrar. 

From one of our correspondents we received a 
demonstration, or at least such a course of reason- 
ing as was satisfactory to him, that no numbers 
could be found, that wonld answer the conditions 
of Question 2. We trust the solution will remove 
his difficulties. The celebrated Dr. Lardner, 
proved to his own satisfaction, and that of many 
others, a few years since, that it would Be impossi- 
ble to navigate the ocean with steamships ; yet he 
afterward crossed the Atlantic in one; so our 
friend is not the only Mathematician whose logic 
has failed. 


Questions. 

At the suggestion of several teachers, we have 
concluded to devote this number entirely to cer- 
tain questions of interest, that have actually oc- 
curred in this city and vicinity. 

Question 1. What per cent. per annum does 
a bank make, supposing its whole capital employ- 
ed in discounting notes, having 30 days to run 
(that is, 33 days including the days of grace), at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum? Also, what 
in discounting notes having 60 days to run, at 6 
per cent. perannum? Also, what in discounting 
notes having 90 days to run, at 6 per cent. per 
annum ? 

Question 2. A takes to Mr. Fleecer, a broker 
a note of $100, payable 30 days after date (no 
days of grace allowed), for which he receives 
$95. Supposing the whole capital of the bro- 
ker to be constantly employed at this rate, what 
per cent. per annum does he make ? 

Question 3. A holds four notes of $500 each 
dated June 1, 1849, payable respectively, June 1, 








bias: growing up in enmity against him and in- 

















the hight of the two upper parts; consequently, 








1851, June 1, 1852, June 1, 1853, and June 1, 
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: ve ] 
1854; each, with 6 per cent interest from date, | 


payable annually. On the 22d of December, 
1849, E. S. B. purchases of A these four notes, 
for the sum of $1565. Supposing the notes and 
interest each to be paid when due, what per cent 
per annum will E. 8. B. receive for his money. 
Norr.—lIn solving this question it may be 
necessary to assume that the interest, and first | 
three notes, were placed at interest again. In 
such case, let the assumed rate be 6 per cent. 





Noblemen. 
BY C. D STUART. 
The noblest men I know on earth, 
Are men, whose hands are brown with toil, 
Who, backed by no ancestral graves, 
Hew down the woods, and till the soil, 
And win thereby a prouder fame 
Than follows king or warrior’s name. 


The working men! whate’er their task— 
To carve the stone, or bear the hod— 
They wear upon their honest brows 
The royal stamp and seal of God ! 
And brighter are their drops of sweat 
Than diamonds in a coronet ! 


God bless the noble working men, 
Who rear the cities of the plain ; 
Who dig the mines, and build the ships, 
And drive the commerce of the main ; 
God bless them! for their swarthy hands 
Have wrought the glory of all Jands. 





PHONOGRAPHY 
WITHOUT A TEACHER! 





An Opportunity for all to Learn to Write 
with the 


Raypidity of Thought 


THE PHONETIC ADVOCATE, 


A Semi-monthly Magazine of 16 large pages, 
at $1 @ year, in advance. 


This periodical has been pronounced, by Teachers and 
Educational Men, asthe most Valuable Educational Paper 
in the West, and one of more Absorbing Interest, than any 
in the whole country. Whether this be the case, or not, 
it is acquiring a reputation and a circulation heretofore un- 
precedented. A New FEATURE is now presented, com- 
mencing with the middle of the Second Volume :— 


A COURSE OF LESSONS IN PHONOGRAPHY, 


Which the publishers take pleasure in announcing, have 
just began, and are received with the greatest favor. They 
promise to give a thorough series of lessons. one which 
will enable the student, in a tew months of occasional 
reading, to master its principles and write the system with 
accuracy and ease. The illustrations will be engraved on 
metal, in the neatest style ; the text will be printed on large 
and clear type, and the instructions given in a familar and 
comprehensive manner. Altogether, thisis by far the best 
opportunity ever offered for acquiring the “ coveted art.” 
This system of writing is being received with universal 
favor. It is now regularly taught in the Philadelphia High 
School, the New York Free Academy, and many of the 
Ward Schools, is soon to be introduced into Gerard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia; and many of the teachers of the best 





ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 






























































January, 1850. 
| = (habe heit.)) | Wind. | : Py 
| a Cherm'ter|/Barom!|| | o an 
| oe es 2h & |=! ¢ 
| & /3/8|/g 2) Mean! = | Siti $ iso! s 
= |= \e, ; 4 Lo |} = °! § 
| AZ \Z|2e)) hight || ja ke) & 5°] 2 
| 1) 72920.2/ 29.625) nn | fair | 9 
| 2203731.5| .339) w | w | 1 var’ble| 1 
| 3283730.0)) .229) w | nw! I/cloudy| 0 
| 41831218) .339) n | n | 1jvar’ble| 5 
5 10 3526.7)! 542! w | w /1) fair | 6 
6 28 3932.3) .536) e | e | Ilcloudy| 0 
7 344036.8) .075) do | do 1} do’| O| .61 
8 353936.2; 281) w | w |1) do | 0 
9 324836.7), .420|, do | do | 1|| fair | 6 
10 2656 39.0) 175) s w sw) 1/ do | 8 | 1.02 
11 4053 44.2 28,659 w  w | 3icloudy) 0| .11 
12 30 33 31.0, 29.225) n wo nw | 2) do 0 
13 2832265, 251) ne/ne|3/| do | 0| 1.02 
14 283931.8 596 e | 6 | 1) do | 0 
15 294437.2) .375) 8 | s | I|\var’ble) 2] .33 
16 3644 40.2) .253)) do | do | 1 cloudy, 0 
17 374440.2| 249/swisw/1| do | 9| 25 
| 18 3641 37.7) 109) w | w | 3i| do | 0 
| 19 323935.0, 508! ne/ne/1) do | 0- 
| 20354040.2'| 148/ne!ne!1) do | 0| .61 
| 21 3661 44.7 28,727|| s w| w | 3ivarble 1| .05 
| 99 26 41 32.6 29.342) nw | nw) 2) clear | 10 
| 23 284841.8| 436) ne | ne) livar’bley 1| .51 
24 415249.3| 306 se |se | Ilicloudy} 0| .58 
25 465449.2) 312) swisw' 2)| do | O| .06 
26 4455 50.0) 160) do | do | 1 var’ble, 1 
27 385645.5) 187) w | w | 1) fair | 9) 05 
983149372 [116| do | nw\3| do | 6 
29 203326.5| ‘501 n | n |2| do | 9 
30 2347 30.5) 663), ne|ne/1| do | 6 
3113855 42.7|| .541|/}s w! sw! Ililvar’ble! 3 
Exrtanation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 





with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
| greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
| mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
| from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
| barometer, corrected for particularty and reduced the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4 a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 
SUMMARY— 


Least hight of Thermometer, 7 deg. 
Greatest hight of do 61 
Monthly range of do 54 


Least — variation of do 3 
Greatest daily variation of do 30 


Mean temperature of month, 36.6 
do do at sunrise, 32 
do do at 2P. M. 43.3 


Coldest day, January Ist. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 20.2 
Warmest day, January 26. 


Mean temp. of warmest day, 50 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.659 inches 
Maxinum do do 29,713 do 
Range of do 1.054 do 
Mean hight of do 29.3018 do 


No. of days of rain and snow, 16. 
Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 5.2 in. 
Perpendicular depth of unmelted snow, 10 in. 





Union and Private Schools inthe West, are giving it a 
prominent place in their course of instruction. 

TAKE NOTICE—That for the subscription price of the 
Advocate, $1,00, you can now possess the art, that from a 
teacher, will cost you $5,00; and you will have, besides, the 
reading ofa good family newspaper. 

Address LONGLEY & BROTHER. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
ij LONGLEY & BROTHER, are also Publishers and 
Retailers of Phonetic, School, aud Miscellaneous Books. 
They respectfully solicit the attention of School Teachers 











Weatner.—Clear and fair, 9 days; variable seven 
days—cloudy, 15 day. 

Winn.—N. 3 days: N. E.5 days; E.3days; S. E,1 
day; S.2 day; S.W. 54 days; W. 84 days; N. W. 3 days. 

Memoranpa.—Ilst very fine; cloudy and variable to 
7th; light snow night of 5th; 7th wet, gloomy day; 8th 
| thawing slowly, dreadful streets; 9th and 10th fair and 
| pleasant over head, heavy rain night-ef the 10th; and 
showers at 1 o’clock, P. M. on 12th; 13th began to snow 








and Educational Men, 


at 3, A. M., and quit at 214, P. M., very snowy, storm 
day; 14th thawed slowly; 15th began to rain at 4, P. 





| M.; 16th gloomy, drizzly day; 17th gloomy skies, and 
| very bad streets and roads; 18th and 19th windy and 
cloudy; 20th rained lighty all day and part of 2ist; 22d 
| very fine and nearly clear; 23d to 26th variable, wet 
| and gloomy; 27th fine clear day, showers in the night; 
28th to 3lst fair, variable, and pleasant. 
| OsservaTion.—January has been three degrees warmer 
| than the average temperature of the same month for the 
| last fifteen years. It was about five degrees warmer 
| than January 1849, or than last December. The quan- 
tity of rain and melted snow is about one half more than 
the monthly average. The striking features of the 
month have been the heavy snow storm of the 13th, the 
great number of cloudy, gloomy, and unpleasant days, 
' and the bad condition of the roads and streets. 








| WEBSTER’S 
QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
IN SCHOOLS. 

| 


| From the Annual Report of Hon. Christopher Morgan, 
Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Public Schools 
for the State, presented to the New York Legislature, 
January, 1850. 


In connection with the subject of District Libraries, the 

Superintendent deems it bis duty particularly to direct the 
attention of the trustees and inhabitants of the several 
school districts to a work of undoubted utility, and pre- 
eminently of a national character, which should find a 
| place in every library, viz :— 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO DICTIONA- 
| RY, Published by Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, of Spring- 
| field, Massachusetts. As a standard of Orthography and 
Orthoepy, its claims to general adoption have been recog- 
nized by the most eminent scholars and statesinen of our 
land; and, as a purely American work, prepared at great 
expense, and emanating from a source entitled to the high- 
est credit and respect, it commends itself strongly to the 
adoption of our school districts generally. 


| 





| From the Springfield 


| Forty-seven copies of WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
QUARTO DICTIONARY, Published by Messrs. G, & C. 
| MERRIAM, have been placed in the public schools of New 
| York city, by authority of the city Government, for the use 
+ of the pupils. This isa noble act. Probably nine out of ten 
of these pupils would otherwise never have had access to 
| this treasure, if even they had so much as known of its ex- 
| existence. The Croton Water Works can scarcely do as 
much in exerting an elevating and purifying influence. 
| Ask the hundred scholars in the Springfield High School, 
for what sum they would be deprived of the use of their 
copy. “We couldn't be bought out.” 
For sale by 
i. N. WHITING & HUNTINGTON, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Portfolio, Edited by the Pupils of the 
High School. 








To Teachers and Controllers of Public 
Schools. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO &CO., No. 14 North Fourth 
| Street, Philadelphia, have just published 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
| On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geographical 
| knowledge is greatly facilitated. 

Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 

BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
| _ Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
| tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 





They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North America—With Questions. Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables; 
Together with English Notes, and illustrated by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavis giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


BY N. C. BROOKS. A. M., 








Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 
pal of the Latin High Baltimore. 
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NEW WHOLESALE 
BOOK AND STATIONERY HOUSE. 





MASON & LAW, 
(Successors to Huntington § Savage,) 


. J 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 

NEW YORK. 

The subscribers, having formed a partnership under the 
above name, have purchased the stock of Messrs. HUNTING- 
ToN & SAVAGE, and will succeed them in the General Book- 
selling and Stationery Business. 

Publishing, as they do, a number of the most popular 
and extensively selling School Books in the country, they 
have unsurpassed facilities for procuring stock in exchange, 
as well as otherwise, and will thus be enabled to supply 
Booksellers and Country Merchants, at prices as low as 
those of any other house. 

They solicit the orders of their friends, and the trade 
generally, and will endeavor, by prompt and careful atten- 
tion, to make permanent customers of all who may thus fa- 
vor then. 

. MASON & LAW, 
LowELt MAson, late of the firm of W. B. Smith & Co., 


Cincinnati. 
Henry W. Law, formerly with Huntington & Savage. 





M. & L. publish, among others, the following well known 
School Books : 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, University Edition. 
WEBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- 

TIONARY. 

WEBSTER’S PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 

DIC TIONARY. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, Pocket Edition. 

The works of this distinguished lexicographer, are now 
almost universally admitted to be standard authority in the 
orthography and orthoepy of our language. These Dic- 
tionaries are rapidly taking the place of all others in Schools 
and Academies. 

GOODRICH’S NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, 1 vol. 4to, 

New Edition, thoroughly revised and greatly improved. 
PARLEY'S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNI- 

TED STATES. 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME. 

wae td Sy GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, AND 

CHA 


a RT. 
MITCHELL’S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HEAVENS. 
MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY, (New Edition, enlarged.) 
PHELPS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


PHELPS’ 
PHELPS’ 
PHELPS’ 
PHELPS’ 


CHEMISTRY. 

BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 
CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 


NERS. 
KAINE’S ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. 
PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK OF FRENCH. 


do do do with Key. 
PINNEY’S PRACTICAL ERENCH TEACHE 








P. R. SPENCER AND V. M. RICE’S 
SYSTEMS OF 


Ladies, Business, and Record-Writing, 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 
AND PRIVATE LEARNERS, 

With Definitions, Explanations and Short Rules, so to 
Govern the true Movements in the Art as best to 
secure all its Features, viz: 
FORMATION, COMBINATION, SHADE, SLOPE AND 
ARRANGEMENT, 

IN FOUR SEPARATE WORKS, IN MUSLIN AND MA- 
NILLA CASES, VIZ: 

Young Misses First Lessons; Boys’ First Lessons; La- 
dies’ Epistolary and Italian—Extended Series; Bu- 
siness and Record Writing—Extended Series. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail, by 
P. R. SPENCER, Jefferson, Ashtabula County, 
YOUNGLOVE & CO., Cleveland, 
H. W. DERBY & CO., Cincinnati. 





mam A GREAT WORK. 


MASON & WEBB’S 
NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


By the authors of “Carmina Sacra,” “Boston Academy’s Collection,” 
“ Handel and Haydn Society's Collection,’ “The Harp,” ete. 
MORE THAN 30,000 COPIES SOLD IN ONE SEASON! 


_— new Collection of Church Music is probably the result of more study and experience, as well as labor and 
research, than any similar work yet published in the country. The very favorable manner in which it has been re- 
ceived by the musical community, the immense number of copies sold in the short time since its first publication, and the 
high commendation which it has received from distinguished sources, are evidence that the labor and pains bestowed on 
it tee not been in vain. It is, without question, the GREATEST work which these popular authors have yet produced, 
Having been, for many years, in the constant receipt of all the best sacred music published in Europe, and receiving, 
moreover, large contributions from eminent European Composers, expressly for this work, they possessed the greatest 
abundance of materials from which to select. 

THE NATIONAL PSALMIST embraces— 

FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, heretofore more or less in common use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music would be complete. 

SECOND—A much greater amount, as well as variety, it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges Z distinguished foreign and American composers, than any similar work published in the country. ? 

THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in none of the numerous collections of the present day. ‘These 
tunes aré now published, not merely because they are old, ‘but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowledge and taste.” 

FOURTH—Almost all the popular English Chants, and a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. 

‘The PREFACE, orintroduction to this work, contains, with other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
comparative importance and nature of Congregational and Choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Church Music. 

The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HIsTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS, are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add much to their interest. 

The book also contains “ DESCRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
their style or character, with remarks upon the various classes of tunes. 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian system, now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. 

(cp At the close of the work is added a series of Vocal Exercises, very carefully and progressively arranged, for Choir 
and Singing School practice. 

Comprising as it } ten so great a variety of music, the National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir practice, At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
complete Manual of Psalmo./y, which shall be a valuable aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 


58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OPINIONS OF MUSICIANS. 


From A. N. Jounson, Esq., Conductor of Music, in Park St. Church, Boston ; author of The Bay State Collection, 
Choir Chorus Book, etc. 


Having used the National Psalmist 1n the Choir under my charge since its publication, and having had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with its merits, express my conviction that it contains a greater variety of truly beautiful and 
available tunes than any similar work with which I am acquainted. The harmony is not only of the purest character, 
but by a rich and tasteful variety of chords the everlasting reiteration of the tonic and dominant so common in most 
collections is happily avoided, and rich successive harmonies constantly recur. I may also add that many of the harmo- 
nies are in the true ecclesiastical style of the old English School, adding as 1 think, much to the interest of the work. I 
cordially commend it as the most valuable work which has fallen under my notice. A. N. JOHNSON. 


From N. C. Sturtevant, Sandwich, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN :—Please accept my thanks for that excellent work you sent me, THE NATIONAL PSALMIST ; being in 
my opinion, the best work extant for the use of Choirs and Singers; it is like the USED KEY, the more it is used the 
brighter and more desirable it becomes. It is truly an excellent book. N. C. STURTEVANT, 

Teacher of Music, Sandwich, Mass. 
From C. B. Mercatr, Worcester, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN: I thank you fora copy of the National Psalmist, which you had the kindness to send me. Having ex- 
amined it with considerable care, I think it superior to any Collection of Church Music that has ever-come to my notice. 
An unusually large proportion of its tunes are suited to the purpose of DIVINE woRsHIP. Among them are many of the 
best OLD tunes, with such harmony as to make them peculiarly ecclesiastical. The Chants are excellent. I am very happy 
in being able to find such a work for the the use of my Choir. METCALF, 


Worcester, Mass. 





From the New York Literary World. 

* Messrs. MASon & Wess have acquitted themselves on this occasion in the manner that might have been expected 
from their previous reputation ; they have preserved the standard tunes, which both by right and character are peculiarly 
appropriate to the services of the Church, to the exclusion of many which, however c arming in themselves, were clothed 
with secular associations; and, dispensing with the complicated harmonies and florid embellishments so inc ompatible with 
the true ecclesiastical style, have restored the simpler arrangements without impairing either the purity of the melody 
or the correctness of the harmony; in such new compositions as they have inserted, the same characteristics have been 


studiously consulted. The distinction between Congregational and Choral Music has received much attention from the 
authors, etc., etc.—[Literary World. 


From the Boston Recorder. 

A book from the hauds of the above Professors, who have done so much for the cause of Church Music, and with so 
much success, hardly requires a recommendation from us. We cannot refrain, however, from expressing our satisfaction 
with the charcter of so large a portion of this Collection. There has been in this country, a too prevalent desire for the 

fanciful and pretty in music, the pleasing melodies calculated to please the ear alone, to the neglect of the grand and 
truly church-like harmonies which have been handed down to us from former days; and we cannot but be pleased with 
finding in the Collection before us, so much of the old English Choral music, in which, as has been justly remark ed 
“‘ there is somewhat so spiritually majestic, so serenely noble, and so warmly devout, that few composers of the present day 
can produce a tolerable imitation.” The tunes embraced in this Collection are of every variety, from the simple, easy 
and useful tunes, to the more elaborate and difficult, making it, ae it purports to be a * Complete Manual of Church Mu- 
sic.” The preface, or introduction, as it might with equal propriety be termed, is a well-written essav upon congregational 














and choir music in our churches, and will well repay its attentive perusal.—[Boston Recordé 
7 Numerous recommendations might be given, but the above are deemd sufficient 
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THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 








TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W, B, SMITH & Co,, 
Publishers of School Books, 


Sa A’ Eee ew ECE Se 
AND i 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an Object for 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used ia Southern and Western Schools, at luwest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
to be the most popnlar series of school books ever pub- 
lished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 


Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the East. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly mavufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. Te&RMS—CASH. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 


LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowett Ma- 
son and Georcr J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Loweit Mason & Georce 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. ; 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE EON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
“* a collection of perfect gems.”” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. .s 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 

ublishers’ lowest prices, b 
. W. B. SMITH & CO. 











= NEW SCHOOL BOOK.- 








\° RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Exercises.— 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 


College. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an improvement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it,has 
received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Its merits are rapidly gaining for it adoption, as 
the standard elementary text-book in Algebra in our best schools and academies. : 

The following are a few of the recommendations, which are daily accumulating in the hands of the publishers 


_ From J. H. Faircuttp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 

Professor Ray—Sir: | have read, with much satistaction, your Algebra, Part First. It seems admirably adapted as 
an introduction to the study; and is such a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce. The 
demonstrations are sufficiently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 
seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 
some new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. I am pleased to see that the 
first eclition is quite tree from typographical errors, and that the language is, for the most part, logically and gramumati- 
cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently ublished in your city. 

If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many instructors. 


(Signed J. HOF ‘ 
January 5, 1849. gned) ‘AIRCHILD 
From P. Carrer, Professor of Mathematics, étc., in Granville College. 


I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray’s Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the ange | works of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, 
and furnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science 
(Signed) 


and precision 

CARTER. 

February 24, 1849. = 

Extract from a communication furnished for the “ School Friend’, by an accomplished teacher in the “ Cincinnat® 
Centrat Hicu Scuoow”, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 

“Tt is but a few months since this book was issued from the press, and although we are acquainted with a dozen other 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen with so 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.” * * * “In graduating the plan of his work, the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in ils executiou, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and difficul- 
ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefly stated, 
then illustrated and impressed on the mind by a numerous and choice selection of examples. All portions of the work 
bear ample testimony to the truth of a remark in the preface, that every page was cnsetalty elaborated by many years of 
toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misa prehen- 
sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies applied, 
and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and finally 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” 


From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. . 

I have carefully examined Ray's Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 


October 16, 1848. i 
From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Academy. 


I have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it, is the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. ZAcHos. 
September 23, 1848. 


: From B. C. Hoss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part First, worthy of a place in every school. ‘rhe author has fallen upon an ingenious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. ‘The work is clear 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems, Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much simplified. The cheapness of the work brings 
it within the means of rr | one. (Signed) B. C. Hogsgs. 

Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 


From Mr. 8. Finpixy, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 

After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, 1 cheerfully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 
that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 

(Signed) Sam’L FINDLEY. 

February 26, 1849. 

From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 

Professor Ray—Respected sir: I have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited } ceagenes to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our a works on algebra, is, generally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a “ natural tact” for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers guvnlly stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * I am glad to see 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. I have no doubt but your 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. ° * * 
(Signed) J. J. Hooker. 

February 28, 1849. 

CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The following is the Report of the-Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, {May 1, 1849.] 

“ That they have examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simple, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises, 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is—t The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore, 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common School 

Wo. Puicwips, JR., DAVENPORT, 
S. MoLLiTeR, A L. BUSHNELL, 


RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. 
Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, gratuitously, with copies for examination, on optestee to the publishers. 
W. B. SMITH & CO. 


of Cincinnati 





Committee on Text Books.’ 





Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
SUCCESSOR TO GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 
’ PHILADELPHIA. 
And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. z 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 
1, ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 
do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 
CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 
BOTANY, 164 do 
’ do do GEOLOGY, 310 do |. 
“ The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most louie contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 
“ YALE CoLLeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“I think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


Woopwarb CotLeEGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. . 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
I know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of ate. but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 

B. P. AYDELOTT. 
GRIMSHAW’S 
POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF ROME, 
QUESTIONS TO do 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF GREECE, bound; 
QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
KikY TO do 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, 





bound; 
stitched; 


do 
bound; 
KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 


HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers 

The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so wellin the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author's reflections are pogeaetly such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P, Jones. New edition. Published and for sale by 

LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
P. S. Teachers will please examine “ Lippincott, Gramho, 
& Co’s” Improved Edition. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, : illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the weg learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
for the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This ag 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation book. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, wep by step, to higher 
efforts. This is a new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher, This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 


roceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
coe on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 

AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N. C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 





Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 


C. & B also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder's 





Guide, large quarto, sheep. 




















WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC- 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, containing upwards of OnE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND Worpbs, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
iven—- the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
t embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
Phrases irom Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. etc. It is FREE FROM ALL INNOVA- 
TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 

This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 


Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson. 
Alonzo Potter, DD, L L D, Moses Stuart, D D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, L L D, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W, 
Longfellow, A M. Benjamin Hale, D D, Herman Humphrey 
D D, Eliphalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo- 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

_ “I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity.”—James Kent. 

_ “It willintroduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean. 


yi. have regularly consulted it, and always with increased 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used.”"—Dr, E£. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference.” Attest. S. F. MCCLEARY, Sec’y. 





PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON 
1468 pp.—Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en- 
gaged and improved by the addition of nearly fifty per 
cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 

1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 


2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Black- 
stone, 


4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom- 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 


5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar c ass of Greek authors. 
6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 
“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 


“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”"—Prof Rob- 
inson, New York. 


“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.’ 
—Literary World, 

“An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 


“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review, 


LEVERETT’S LATIN—ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 


GARDNER'S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usualiy studied preparatory to 
a College course. 


GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published in this country with an 
English and Greek part. ’ 


NEUMAN AND BARRETTI'S Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 

GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two parts 
preceded by an Italian Grammar. 


LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Wate~ street 
Boston, and tor sale by H. W. DERBY & CO..Cincinnati. 
and the booksellers generally. 









THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 











RAY’S ARITHMETICS, 
P IW THREE PARTS, 














REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS!! 
: ta ON LARGER TYPE!! &i 
: Ray’s Arithmetic, Part First, 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Second, 
; Ray's Arithmetic, Part Third. 


The publishers have now the pleasure of presenting these well-known and popular text books in a 
REVISED AND MUCH-IMPROVED FoRM. This revision is the result of much experience and labor; and 
it is hoped that the books will be found, in their present improved form, fully adapted to the wants of 
teachers in this department. Considering the immense popularity which this Arithmetical Course has 
acquired, and the very high commendations bestowed on the new editions by all who have examincd 
* them, the publishers believe themselves warranted in claiming that these are the BEST as well as the 

CHEAPEST Text Books in this department which have yet mad@ their appearance. 
Objection has been made by some that, as heretofore publisled, the print of these works was too 
small. ‘This difficulty is now entirely removed, as the new editions are printed on a LARGER and VERY 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 














Ray’s Arrrumetic, Part First.—The object of this work is to present the first elements of arith- 

metic in a simple and attractive form to the youngest class of learners—to interest them in the study 

a and at the same time enable them tocomprehend the nature of the operations. It begins with the 

most simple numbers, and advances in such an easy and gradual manner that the learner progresses 

4 without any perceptible difficulty. Counters are used in connection with each question, so that the 

> pupil may see the reasons for the answers, and thus obtain clear and precise ideas of the elementary 
» principles and operations. 









Rav’s Arirumetic, Part Seconp.--This is a full and complete treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 
embracing several thousand regularly arranged and progressive intellectual exercises. It is strictly 
in the spirit of the Pestalozzian method. ‘The numbers employed are so small that the pupil readily 
comprehends them ; while the arrangement of the exercises is such that he encounters no perceptible 
difficulty in the successive steps of his progress. Every process is made to depend directly on ele- 
mentary and self-evident principles, so that the learner is made to understand clearly the analysis of 
every question. Indeed, the plan of the work is such that the learner can only progress understandingly. 
‘To solve the questions in any lesson requires a knowledge of what precedes it. In this respect it pos- 
sesses the exact and systematic character of a treatise on Geometry, and has a similar effect in training 
the pupil to accurate habits of reasoning. When mental arithmetic is properly studied, the reasoning 
and calculating powers of the pupil are grdaually developed and strengthened, until he is rendered 
capable of solving all ordinary questions in arithmetic, by the general principles of analysis, without 


reference to any special rules. ‘The importance of a knowledge of this subject is becoming every day 
more evident. : : 











sets *-@ 













Ray’s Arirumetic, Parr Turrp.—This is a complete text book in Written or Practical Arithmetic, 
; from the elementary rules up t® Geometrical Progression, Mensuration, etc., and embraces all the 
modern improvements of real value, such as Cancelation, Factoring, etc. 

Some of its principal features are mentioned in the following extract from the preface. 






Ist. The work is analytic and inductive ; every principle is clearly explained by an analysis or 
solution of simple examples, from which a rule is derived. This is followed by such a number of 












: graduated exercises as will render the pupil familiar with its application, 
“4 2d. The arrangement is strictly philosophical ;—no principle is anticipated :—the pupil is never 
: r quired to perform any operation, until the principle on which it is founded, has first been explained. 
i For this reason, those processes of reduction that require the use of fractions, are introduced after 
h: Fractions. 
" 3d, The subject of Fractions, a thorough understanding of which is almost a knowledge of Arith- 
: metic, has received that attention which its use and importance demands. 

4th. The subject of proportion is introduced immediately after decimais; this enables the instructor to 
s treat Percentage and its various applications either by proportion or by analysis, as he may prefer. 











3 5th. Particular attention has been given to render the work practical; the weights and mesaures are 

referred to, and conform to the legal standards; while pounds, shillings, and pence, being no longer 
used in actual busines’, are only introduced under Exchange. While Federal money may be consid- 
ered in connection with decimals, yet it is truly a species of compound numbers, and is so regarded 
in all the ordinary computations of business. Hence the propriety of assigning it the place which it 
occupies in this work. 
































The object throughout has been to combine practical utility with scientific accuracy ;—to present ® 
work embracing the best methods with all real improvements. How far this object has been secured, 
as now submitted to those engaged in the laborious and responsible work of education. 

Teachers wlio desire the very best Arithmetical Text Books extant, and at the same time the cheap- 
est, are invited to examine the works of Professor Ray. 


Published by 
































W. B. SMITH & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE EcLectic EpucaTionaL SErtss. 




















SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and al] 
interested in good education, is solicited to the followin 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS; 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION ; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 
ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A 


.M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 
CASAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary, 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Lonis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 
COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 
OLYEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work has recently been revised. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, just published. 





BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


do NATURAL HISTORY, (elegant cuts.) 
This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use ia Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 

course of publication in London. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 





WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying : By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
— of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The — have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Torrados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow, Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only weal of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by 

PRATT, WOODPVORD &CO., 
159 Pearl St , New York. 


Morgan § Overend, Printers. 
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